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ETHICS 


Bap” OTHE UNWRITTEN code of ethics is a dominant force 


in the every-day conduct of telephone operators in small as 


well as large exchanges. 


This vital force in telephone 


service is “caught” rather than taught 





By A TELEPHONE GIRL 


WONDER, as I grow older in 
service with the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, what the gen- 
al public really thinks about the 
girl Edwin C. Hill so aptly described 
is the nerve center of human life: 
“Your Telephone Operator’ — the 
girl who Mr. Hill further described 
is having such nimble fingers on 
the pulse of life. What kind of per- 
son do you think she is? 


We'd like to answer that question. 
We don’t think; we know. We live 
that life every day. 


With all respect to the written 
ide of ethics of our American pro- 
essional life, of doctors, lawyers and 
irses, I much prefer our unwritten 
ode. Never in my almost 14 years 
of service have I heard such a code 
mentioned—but we all know it is 
tnere. 

There are a few nurses who do not 
ive up to the Florence Nightingale 
ith, there are doctors who forget 
their professional ethics to such an 
xtent as to criticize another doc- 
r’s work, and there are lawyers 
vho advertise. 


\nd then there have been opera- 

rs in telephone work who forgot 
our own unwritten code. That is 
human nature. We can only strive 
tor perfection. 


Ethics? What should any opera- 
tor know about ethics? Is that in- 
cluded in the operator’s training? 


One can look under all items of 
aining—through all the items of 
hnical and non-technical words— 
any telephone company’s practices 
nd never find that little six-letter 
word; yet it is always beside us. 
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Upon consulting Webster’s diction- 
ary, I find that ethics is the science 
that treats of the principles of hu- 
man morality and duty. 


We are warned of the seriousness 
of secrecy of communication but, 
like the spirit of service, our code 
of ethics is caught, rather than 
taught. It is caught by each indi- 
vidual in such a manner that it 
seems impossible to find who started 
spreading the disease. Such a nice 
disease; like having a cold when you 
were a child and rejoicing at not 
having to attend school. 


From a booklet, “The Telephone 
in America,” published by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., I 
quote these details of training a new 
operator. “Early in her telephone 
career she begins to absorb the 
spirit of service that 
has become traditional 
among the men and 
women of the Bell Sys- 
tem.” 


And as I read this I 
always think of this 
statement of Albert Ein- 


stein: “Strange is our 
situation here upon 
earth. Each of us comes 
for a short visit, not 


knowing why, yet some- 
times seeming to divine 
a purpose. From the 
standpoint of daily life, 
however, there is one 
thing we do know: that 
man is here for the sake 
of other men; above all, 
for the countless un- 
known souls with whose 
fate we are connected by 
a bond of sympathy. 


in Telephone Operating 


“Many times a day I realize how 
much my own outer and inner life 
is built upon the labors of my fellow 
men, both living and dead, and how 
earnestly I must exert myself in or- 
der to give in return as much as I 
have received. My peace of mind 
is often troubled by the depressing 
sense that I have borrowed too heav- 
ily from the work of other men.” 


How much do we owe to the girls 
who have preceded us in the laying 
of the cornerstone of our present 
system? They had to build an at- 


titude of respect for themselves in 
the mind of the public. Not so many 
years ago it was a disgrace for a 
woman to do public work; and tele- 





"| heard a telephone executive say that 30 years ago when 


vacancies occurred in the operating department, he was 

forced to go into the homes of girls of desirable reputations 

and request mothers and fathers to allow their daughters to 
work for the telephone company.” 
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phone women were no. exception 
when questioning glances were being 
passed around. 


I heard a telephone executive say 
that 30 years ago when vacancies 
occurred in the operating depart- 
ment, he was forced to go into the 
homes of girls of desirable reputa- 
tions and request mothers and fath- 
ers to allow their daughters to work 
for the telephone company. Many 
times, if he mentioned the object of 
his visit before gaining admittance 
into the house, he had the door slam- 
med in his face. 


Recently, there was a vacancy in 
our traffic department, and the man- 
agement had more than one hundred 
applications from which to select one 
operator! Let’s take off our bonnets 
to the telephone operators of only 
yesterday for what they have done 
in changing the public attitude. 


You may have heard it said before 
that there was never a roof broad 
enough for two women to live under; 
but there has to be room enough 
for any number of them to work 
under the telephone exchange roof, 
without space reserved for a battle- 
field. Don’t tell me any group of 
women or men can work together 
without friction. You believe they 
can? Honestly? Well, Angel, I am 


sorry; I didn’t see you as you flew 
history does 


in. But I think that 
not prove your theory. 


ri 








“In the midst of one of these unusual rushes, a cotton buyer 
put his head in the door and yelled at her: ‘If you'll put my 


call up before Mr. 
tively got to talk to him first’."’ 
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. U'll give you ten dollars. 


You think that the girl next to 
you, or maybe your’ supervisor 
might be the last person on earth 
for whom you would have any liking 

and you tell everyone in the office, 


who will listen about it. What? 
You think that ought to be kept 
secret! Pshaw! They knew it any- 


way, because we are still one cloud 
below perfection. 

But you go outside the office and 
hear that same person criticized, and 


you’re ready to fight. Seems like 
all the misunderstanding 
drifts away when an out- 


sider walks into the picture. 
The goat gets right back 
with the sheep so quickly 
that you don’t quite realize 
how it happened. 


Our operators have had to 
cope with many strange sit- 
uations. In a small ex- 
change in the Southwest 
during the cotton season, 
from September until De- 
cember, there is a huge long 
distance business; and the need of 
speed in completion of calls is 
doubled because of the fluctuations 
of the cotton market. 


In this small office was a super- 
visor who had been working for the 
company some 20 years. Everyone 
knew her, and she knew everybody. 
In the midst of one of these unusual 
rushes, a cotton buyer put his head 
in the door and yelled 
at her: “If you’ll put 
my call up before Mr. 

I'll give you 
ten dollars. I’ve posi- 


tively got to talk to 
him first.” 
This supervisor an- 


swered: “Our calls 
must be completed ac- 
cording to the time 
they are filed, in order 
to give uniform and 
fair service. We al- 
ways wish to please you 
with our long distance 
service but the only 
time you will be able 
to talk before Mr. — 
will be for you to place 
your call first. And in- 
cidentally, all our pay 
comes from the tele- 
phone company.” 


Never since that Oc- 
tober day of ten years 
ago has that office been 
bothered with such a 
type of interruption. 
And that cotton buyer 
never misses a chance 


I've posi- 


"My, 


town.’ 





to express his admiration for that 
particular supervisor. If we do the 
right thing in a courteous manner, 
even if it is contrary to the thoughts 


of the subscriber, public relations 
programs just take care of them- 
selves. 


It hasn’t years since 


been many 







I'll bet you know plenty on the people in this 
. . . It does give us the meanest, maddest and 
cheapest feeling. .. ." 


operators would meet Romeos like 

well, with dental advertisement 
teeth, a too, too-confiding smile and 
elegant clothes. He would discover 
she was a telephone girl. At the 
first opportunity he would allow one 
delicate eyelid to partly close while 
he suggested that maybe she’d like 
to put up a long distance call for 
him—there may even have been men- 
tion of a box of candy to sweeten 
the adventure. 


Just what technique was used by 
the telephone girls of yesterday to 
convince these questionable Casan- 
ovas that their jobs were only inter- 
esting through performance of the 
duties for which they were being 
paid, I do not know; I can only say 
that it has been done very capably. 


Each particular job has its pet 
peeve. Ours has always been, and 
probably always will be, this: To 


meet some one and, immediately up- 
on telling where you work, to have 
your sensitive ears exposed to such 
static as this: “My, I’ll bet you know 
plenty on the people in this town.” 
It doesn’t make us feel wise and 
egotistical as the remark is intended; 
but it does give us the sneakingest, 
meanest, maddest and cheapest feel- 
ing. Let’s look at it in this way: 


Why don’t telephone women de- 
liberately listen-in on conversations? 


First—we’re a funny bunch. And 
we’re independent; we like to pay 
for our entertainment. It’s true 
there’s a one-act play going on over 
every connection we put up, but it’s 
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being put on by amateurs who are 
playing for an audience of one and 
to an audience of one. What he has 
to say has a meaning to only the 
called party, not to us. 

There are a lot of social, economic 

| domestic problems that people 
ignore in a newspaper; very few of 
m are at all thrilling. These 
same kind of stories are being told 
telephone communications, and we 
not have either the time or the 
lination to search for the melo- 
We are thoroughly 
onvinced that we were hired more 
our ability to talk than for our 
ility to hear; and we look for our 
tertainment after work hours. 


lramatic ones. 


Thirdly, most of all in importance, 
it gets back to our code. It’s called 
“the chill” in military schools. If 
you violate that part of operating 
ethics, you see it mirrored in the 
eyes of your fellow workers; and 
you are about as popular as last 
year’s hat on Easter morning. 

You are not “kicked out” of an 
association and you do not have a 
license revoked; but it would not 
have to be fear of losing her job that 
would keep a telephone girl from 
repeating the offense. 

If it were possible for you, this 
very day, to walk into each telephone 
office in the United States of Amer- 


ten, I would like to be the one to 
make the first draft—in fact, I have 
already made it: 

“T solemnly pledge myself before 
God and in the presence of unseen 
thousands of telephone people, to 
pass my telephone life in observance 
of our motto, ‘The Message Must 
Go Through’; and, insofar as my 
personal effort can make it, it’s go- 
ing to be always accompanied with 
courtesy, accuracy, speed and com- 


ple tion. 

I will do all within my power to 
maintain and elevate the standards 
of traffic operation developed by the 


~ i 





Secondly, we are warned of the 
ed of absolute secrecy of any ac- 
idental hearing of facts while moni- 
toring connections. It is our duty 
to protect our subscriber; and it is 
also an offense punishable by federal 
law to reveal communications to 


otners. 


ica, I know that in all probability 
you would not find upon one of those 
walls a framed code of ethics. You 
could examine every book of instruc- 
tions, and you would not find men- 
tion of such a code. 
some unseen words written in the 
heart of every telephone girl. 

If those words are ever to be writ- 


women who have preceded me. _ I 
will keep in confidence all personal 
matters which come into my knowl- 
edge in my work. 

With loyalty I will aid my com- 
pany in an endeavor to give the pub- 
lic the best possible service at the 
least possible cost.” 


But there are 


A Statement by Special Wage-Hour Committee 


of National Association 


NE OR MORE members of this committee—and 

on several occasions the entire committee—have 

been in Washington constantly since January 17 
in connection with the Wage-Hour law situation of In- 
dependent telephone companies. In addition, officers 
and other members of the association, and representa- 
tives of various state associations and of various Inde- 
pendent companies, have been in Washington at times; 
frequently for a considerable time. 

B. L. Fisher, president of the association, has been 
in Washington almost constantly since January 17. C. 
C. Deering, secretary-treasurer and Louis Pitcher, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, of the association, have spent 
considerable time in Washington. 

Prior to January 17 the committee had several meet- 
ings in Washington with the wage-hour division of the 
Department of Commerce. It also met several times in 
Chicago, and one of these conferences was attended by 
some 50 representatives of Independent companies and 
state associations. 

The committee has welcomed, and welcomes, the com- 
ing to Washington of representatives of Independent 
companies and of the state associations. It has felt, 
and feels, that this is so important an industry-wide 
Situation that every Independent company and associa- 
tion should be vitally interested in it, and that the ideas, 
advice and assistance of everyone interested are of value. 

The committee expresses, now, its appreciation of 
the valuable help that has been given it and the asso- 
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ciation by Independent telephone people everywhere, in- 
cluding the large number of them who, although they 
could not come to Washington, have cooperated to the 
The committee feels that 
whatever it may be able to accomplish will be due in 


fullest extent in other ways. 


large measure to the unremitting assistance which has 
been given it from the field. 

It has been impossible to keep everyone in the field 
informed, day by day, as to all the activities in Wash- 
ington of the committee and others. In many cases the 
situation has changed so rapidly that a letter or a pub- 
lished statement, addressed to Independent companies, 
would have been obsolete before it could have reached 
them. 

When, however, it has been necessary for the com- 
mittee to make a decision of importance regarding pol- 
icy or action, the committee has polled not only its own 
members, but all other Independent telephone men in 
Washington at the time on this matter; and, so far as 
time would allow, representatives of state associations 
and of the class of Independent companies that would 
seem to be affected. 

The committee has had courteous and considerate 
treatment from Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the 
wage and hour division of the Department of Labor, 
and his staff; from members of the committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives that will act upon 
this matter; and from the many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with whom it has been discussed. 








It seems generally agreed by all concerned that some- 
thing must be done about the telephone situation as it 
now stands under the Wage-Hour law; the principal 
question is the extent of the relief that should be pro- 
vided. 

At the moment it does not seem likely that either the 
Wage and Hour Division or the labor committee of the 
House will propose an exemption for telephone ex- 
changes comparable to that which the committee has 
favored—and which is expressed in the Herring bill in 
the Senate and the Harrington bill in the House— 
namely, an exemption of operators employed at ex- 
changes having 1,000 subscribers or less. 

Just what the Wage-Hour Administration and the 
House labor committee will propose is not now known, 
but it is likely to be less than the proposition the asso- 
ciation committee has favored. Just what, if anything, 
the comparable Senate committee will do about the mat- 
ter is likewise at present unknown. 

This is not a matter that can or should be settled 
through any species of political pressure, nor has the 
telephone committee attempted to settle it that way. 
It is a matter that should be determined upon the facts 
of the case. 

The extent of your committee’s “political” activities 

if they can be called that—has been to undertake to 
inform the Wage and Hour Division and legislators in 
Washington what this law does to Independent telephone 
exchanges. In furtherance of that objective, a great 
amount of statistics and data has been compiled and 
submitted to those concerned. This data, the commit- 
tee believes, fully supports the contentions it has made. 

Time is an essence of this matter. It is possible that 
the Congress will adjourn in June. Legislation of the 
type generally considered—from a nation-wide stand- 
point—as “minor,” is usually lost in the shuffle if it is 
not taken care of before the final month of a session. 
Time, therefore, is now beginning to run against the 
chances for passage of remedial legislation for Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges. 

The whole situation may resolve itself into the ques- 
tion of whether it is best, for Independent telephone 





interests, to take what they can get at this session, or 
nothing. On this question the committee’s feeling is 
that, unless what can be had is reasonably remedia'. it 
is better to have nothing. The committee feels thai in 
such case it would be better to determine the situation 
of Independent exchanges by litigation or some other 
means. 

The fact is, the committee believes—and this belie: is 
supported by things we have been told here in Wash- 
ington—it was never intended that telephone exchanges 
should be subject to this law, anyway; and that unless 
they are given reasonable relief by law, they should 
contest the whole question of the applicability of the 
law to the industry. 

On the other hand, the committee feels that it would 
be unwise to reject or object to reasonable remedial 
legislation, if that can be obtained at this session of 
Congress. There can be, of course—and there is no 
doubt but what there will be—honest differences of 
opinion on what is reasonable remedial legislation. On 
that question the committee will not act without the 
unanimous approval of its members, backed—so far as 
is possible and as time and facilities will allow—by the 
advice of others interested. 

This is the situation as it stands the day this is writ- 
ten—Monday, March 27. This situation may change, of 
course, before this statement can reach publication and 
be seen by those in the field. Based upon the situation 
at present, however, the committee would be glad to 
have the opinions and advice of any Independent inter- 
ests who may wish to state them. Communications 
should be addressed to the association’s office in Wash- 
ington, 1119 National Press Building. 

This committee is composed of the following mem- 
bers: John H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb., chairman; E. C. 
Blomeyer, Chicago, IIll., vice-chairman; W. C. Henry, 
Bellevue, Ohio; J. F. O’Connell, Madison, Wis., and R. 
A. Phillips, Sioux City, Iowa. 

(Signed) JOHN H. AGEE, 
Chairman, special wage-hour committee, 
United States Independent Telephone 


Association. 





Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 3 and 4. 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 


11 and 12. 10 and 11. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, April 13 
and 14. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 


Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18-20. 


and 16. 





COMING TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS 
Missouri Telephone Association, Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


Conference of class A and B tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
member companies, U. 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Stevens Hotel, May 15 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 


tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 


cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- 


S. Inde- oria, June 7 and 8. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


QUESTION of relative peace between European powers in con- 


nection with recent events is of tremendous importance to the 


management and planning of even the most modest local busi- 


ness ... Presentation of the differences between European coun- 


tries indicates the complexity of the task of the United States in 


deciding what should be its position in foreign affairs 


FRIENDLY reader, who recalls 
some comment made in this 
department about the time of 

the Munich agreement last Septem- 
ber, writes in to know whether the 
suggestion ventured then about rela- 
tive peace between major European 
powers lasting for two years “still 
holds.” It is a fair question and re- 
cent events on the Continent make it 
a particularly pertinent one for a 
business man. 

Of course, the tremendous impor- 
tance of fairly peaceful international 
relations to the management and 
planning of even the most modest lo- 
cal business is so obvious as to need 
little elaboration. Telephone men 
who operated during the World War 
years do not have to be told about 
that. They know well enough that 
public utilities are in a particularly 
vulnerable position with respect to 
fixed rising operating 


costs. 


OMING back to the European 
SS aula your correspondent 
still feels, after analyzing the 
various sources of such information 
as are available in Washington, that 
the suggestion last fall that there 
would be no major European out- 
break for two years from that date 
is a preferred indication. Frank- 
ness compels us to admit, however, 
that the betting odds on it have 
dropped considerably since it was 
made. 


rates and 


Nearly eight months have passed 
Since the Munich business, and the 
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probability that a full year of peace 
will pass is very strong. Foreign 
observers expect a quarrelsome sum- 
mer and perhaps another crisis, but 
no actual fighting outside of diplo- 
matic chambers during the _ hot 
months. But on or about the first 
anniversary of Munich, conflicting 
forces may press for an early show- 
down between the dictators and the 
democracies. 

If the Fabian tactics of Chamber- 
lain and Daladier continue to pre- 
vail, however, Mars will be stalled 
off with another territorial or eco- 
nomic sop or two. These statesmen 
seem to be convinced that time now 
is working against dictators and in 
favor of democracies. Unfortunately, 
the dictators have a similar impres- 
sion and may press their temporary 
advantage too far for the democra- 
cies to quit without a fight. If that 
happens, the bugles may be sounding 
“boots in the saddle” before next 
Christmas. 

One danger for world peace, as 
well as for domestic tranquility right 
here in the United States, is the war 
psychology that can be developed by 
jumping to hasty conclusions. Wash- 
ington is overrun with parlor diplo- 
mats these days. Gifted with superb 
hindsighted foresight, these Ameri- 
can Tallyrands inveigh against the 
blunders of Chamberlain and the er- 
rors of Daladier, as if it all were 
very much a part of our own na- 
tional interest. 

Unfortunately, extenuating cir- 
cumstances make it easy to spread a 


false impression about the com- 
petency of the British and French 
statesmen. Taking the Munich af- 
fair at its face value, and assuming 
that Chamberlain and Daladier did 
actually rely on Hitler to keep his 
promise to stop gobbling up more 
European territory, subsequent 
events would seem to mark these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen as the world’s 
prize boobs. 

But only sophomoric naivete, or an 
overdose of Left-wing opium, would 
warrant such a conclusion by an or- 
dinary smart citizen who reads the 
newspapers and uses his head. Truth 
of the matter seems that England 
and France were not prepared last 
September to carry on a war with 
Germany (and possibly Italy) from 
a small territory situated on the 
other side of Europe and completely 
surrounded by the enemy. 

Some of these very same news- 
paper columnists, who beefed the 
loudest last year about the perfidy 
of the “Cliveden set,” have since car- 
ried horrifying stories comparing the 
relative military preparedness of the 
opposing powers as of last Septem- 
ber. If true, both Premiers would 
have been traitorous madmen to do 
anything else but sue for peace at 
any price. 

Whether these horror stories were 
exaggerated or whether England and 
France have improved their relative 
positions very much since then are 
questions that remain unanswered. 
Washington is so full of conflicting 
stories on these points that the cau- 
tious man refuses to believe any of 
them. 

It ought to be obvious enough, 
however, that the very presence of 
Chamberlain and Daladier in Munich, 
with their hats in their hands, meant 
that they were prepared to give up 
considerably. A sounder conclusion 
would be that they were playing for 
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time, and still are, and that both took 


Hitler’s assurances with crossed 
fingers. 

One hears much of the gold and 
military supplies that Hitler ob- 


tained from his latest territorial oc- 
cupation, and it raises some doubt 
whether the Reich is not growing 
stronger with time to match the driv- 
ing power of French-British re- 
armament. But additional stories of 
desperate financial measures being 
taken in Germany make us realize 
that time plays, on the whole, into 
the hand of the side with money and 
resources. 


ERE is, perhaps, the most dan- 

gerous feature of the entire 
situation: The prevailing govern- 
ments of Germany and, to a lesser 
extent, Italy, have apparently mort- 
gaged their future wealth for gener- 
ations and staked their entire pres- 
tige upon the building up of a vast 
war machine to capture a_ larger 
share of the benefits of this world 
for their respective populations. 

The democratic powers, with more 
wealth to spend and more prestige to 
lose, first tolerated this rise to power, 
and are now forcing themselves to 
catch up and match the challenge. 
Can the dictators be satisfied long 
enough for the democracies to arrive 
on an equal footing? 

Upon that question rests the an- 
swer to world peace that we all want 
so much to know. If the dictators 
yield to the desire to grab off the 
complete domination of Europe and 
reduce the western nations to second- 
rate powers, a terrible world-searing 
Armageddon will blight unhappy 
Europe. From such a mad conflict 
there could result no victory. 

If the dictators, however, develop 
more sense of world responsibility, 
more prudence and more caution as 
they face the task of consolidating 
present gains, such a showdown 
could be postponed indefinitely. 


N A WAY, the uniting of small 


European nations under more 
promising circumstances might, in 
the long run, insure world peace. 


When you stop and think about it, a 
sort of United States of Europe has 
always been a more logical arrange- 
ment from an economic point of 
view. Just imagine, for instance, 
that every state of ours was a sep- 
arate nation, each with its own army, 
some with their own navies, and all 
facing one another across restrictive 
tariff walls. 

Obviously, such a_ set-up would 
take a terrific toll right out of the 
individual citizen’s stomach and 
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pocketbook. He’d be taxed for these 
armies and navies and bureaucracies 
which are the necessary accoutre- 
ments of separate  sovereignties. 
We'd have the ludicrous situation 
where the farm implement mill 
workers of Illinois would go without 
butter, eggs, and cheese; while a few 
miles away the Wisconsin dairy 
farmers would be plowing with oxen 
for want of tractors. 

We, here in America, take for 
granted these wonderful advantages 
of reciprocal economy between states 
which are as large, and often much 
larger, in area and population than 
these warring Balkan countries. 

Unfortunately, this simple, sensi- 
ble arrangement of leveling the eco- 
nomic barriers of Europe and pro- 
portionately raising the individual 
standard of living for everyone, has 
always run counter to strong local 
prejudice. These local differences 
are rooted in century-old hates of 
national, racial, and religious char- 
acter. Then there has been the tra- 
ditional policy of Great Britain to 
see to it that no one nation on the 
Continent waxes too strong. 


VER SINCE the reign of Eliza- 
beth, England has played the 
game of tripping the conqueror on 
the Continent to her own advantage 
it must be admitted. It was dur- 
ing the days of Good Queen Bess that 
the power of Spain was broken with 
the defeat of the Armada. 

The next century found Britain 
lining up with European princes to 
check the imperialistic ambitions of 
Louis XIII of France. Spain was 
finally killed off as a world power 
when England formed the first Triple 
Alliance in 1717. Only the American 
Revolution and continuous preoccu- 
pation with French and Austrian 
ambitions, kept England from check- 


ing the growth of Germany as a 
major power under Frederick the 
Great. 

The turn of the nineteenth cen- 


tury brought Napoleon on the scene. 
Unbiased historians have been known 
to view Bonaparte’s ambition for a 
sort of United States of Europe un- 
der French domination as a most 
statesmanlike plan. But this time 
England lined up with the Teutonic 
powers and knocked him off. One 
might well wonder if world peace 
would be any better or worse off to- 
day if Napoleon had not made his 
fatal errors at Waterloo. 

Basking under this favor of Eng- 
land, the Germanic provinces were 
united under Bismarck until Kaiser 
Wilhelm in 1914 made his bid for 
Germany’s “place in the sun.” Once 





more the British Lion jumped onto 
the other side of the fence and 
joined France in a struggle which 
the living generation recalls only too 
well and bitterly. And now Hitler! 
Recent diplomatic overtures on the 
Continent indicate that Britain 
not abandoned her traditional role 
as the balancer of power in Europe. 


T THIS point, it is the difficult 
task of America to decide just 


what our position should be in the 
matter. If the European cauldron 
were boiling simply over the revival 
of the old issue of whether Germany 
should be allowed to organize Europe, 
or whether England should cut her 
down to a more conformable 
we could well afford to let Europe 
stew in its own juice. 

We might have our individual 
viewpoint on the matter and root for 
our favorite but it would, in 
the final analysis, be none of our 
quarrel. It would be up to the dic- 
tators to run the show, if they can 
swing it; and up to the democracies 
to stop the former, if they are able. 


has 


$1Ze, 


side ; 


Unfortunately, it is not as easy as 
all that. Our own national market 
areas in South America obtrude as 
an issue. Furthermore, the Rome- 
Berlin axis has an ally on the Pacific 
side which gives us food for thought, 
purely as a matter of our own na- 
tional interest. 

Under these circumstances, it 
would be encouraging if our govern- 
ment at Washington showed signs of 
developing some semblance of a com- 
prehensive foreign policy in one di- 
rection or the other. So far, the in- 
dications have not been very under- 
standable. 


It is clear enough up to a certain 


point. We have Secretary of State 
Hull’s reciprocal trade agreement 
policy, which has borne fine fruit 
considering the unfavorable world 


atmosphere. We have a strong Pan- 
American policy and a stout reaffirm- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine in which 
few United States citizens, regard- 
less of party or background, 
likely to disagree. 


are 


But beyond that we do not seem 
to have a very definite foreign policy 
at all—except to have some adminis- 
tration official make a speech every 
so often calling names on foreign 
powers four thousand miles away. 

Indeed, at times, we appear to 
move in opposite directions. And 
who is responsible for our foreign 
policy? Secretary of Interior Ickes 
seems to have more to say, publicly 
at least, than Secretary of State 
Hull. We hear the same speech call- 
ing for world peace and ending up 
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Even the political alignment is be- 
vildering. New Dealers go about 
ecusing the Republicans and con- 
ervative Democrats of something 
ike treason, because the latter 


threaten to make a political issue of 
the administration’s 
tures. The 


warlike ges- 
Republican-Democratic 
oalition, on the other hand, openly 


hints that the New Deal is playing 


i base game of politics in an effort 


to stir up a hysteria of international 
crisis as its one hope of being re- 
turned to power in 1940. 

It’s all very bewildering, espe- 
cially for the business man who has 
to make the mare go and pay the tax 
bills and try to make plans. For 
every favorable omen (such as the 
administration’s weakening on social 
security taxes), there is an unfavor- 
able complement (such as the gold- 
out-of-your-teeth income tax bill 
which now has the endorsement of 


50 Senators as a “war emergency 
measure ). 

Your correspondent wishes he 
could be more reassuring about it 
all. But such is the atmosphere in 
Washington. It still looks like peace 
for the rest of the year and prob- 
ably a year to come. But if you 
know of any bookmaker who will give 
you long enough odds on a different 
answer, it might be well to soak 
away a dollar or two against a rainy 
day. You’ll surely need it if it comes. 


Lone Star State’s 34th Annual Convention 


PROPOSED amendment to wage-hour act, REA problems, state 
legislation affecting telephone companies, cooperation in efforts 


to eliminate traffic hazards and other problems discussed at annual 


meeting of Texas Telephone Association, held last week in Dallas 


LL OFFICERS were re-elected 

for the ensuing year and the 

board of directors enlarged 
from 17 to 21 members at the 34th 
innual convention of the Texas Tele- 
phone Association, held March 22, 
23 and 24 at the Baker Hotel, in 
Dallas. 

It was a good convention, despite 
the feeling of slight apprehension 
and depression over the outcome of 
the wage and hour situation and un- 
solved REA problems. In the ab- 
sence from the opening session, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, March 22, of Vice- 
President Sam H. Shutt, of Sher- 
man, the subject assigned on the pro- 
gram to him was discussed in an im- 
promptu talk by Louis Pitcher, of 
Chicago, Ill., executive vice-president 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

President Oscar Burton, of Tyler, 
after calling the opening session to 
order, outlined briefly the activities 
of the association during the past 
year. Treasurer Jean Shotwell, of 
Lufkin, and Secretary Geo. R. But- 
ler, of Austin, were then called upon, 
in turn, to report on the work of 
their respective offices. 

Following the appointment of vari- 
ous convention committees, Secretary 
Butler was called upon for his sched- 
uled address on the subject “How 
We Are Handling Your Legislative 
Problems.” Upon the conclusion of 
his review of the work of the asso- 
ciation in safeguarding the interests 
of member companies in legislative 
matters, the speaker made a plea for 
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the whole-hearted cooperation of 
every member of the association. 

The task would be much simpler, 
he said, if each member of the asso- 
ciation would make himself a com- 
mittee of one to meet the legislators 
from his district, at the time they 
are elected, and inform them of the 
problems of the telephone industry. 
These include the handicap presented 
by the REA and the unjust situation 
that is now confronting many small 
exchanges by reason of the Wage- 
Hour Act. Secretary Butler urged 
the telephone men of Texas to call to 
the attention of their legislators the 
fact that every telephone company in 
the state has, in recent years, paid 
in taxes 1314 cents out of every 
dollar. 

Owing to the absence of First 
Vice-President Sam H. Shutt, of 
Sherman, from the opening session, 
in order to attend the funeral serv- 
ices for one of his oldest operators, 
Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, discussed 
the “Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938.” After explaining the provi- 
sions of the bill and telling of the 
work of the national association’s 
wages and hours committee toward 
securing an amendment exempting 
small exchanges, Mr. Pitcher went 
on record as guaranteeing some 
amendment to the act, although he 
could not foretell what size ex- 
changes the exemption would in- 
clude. 

He added that Mrs. Norton, chair- 
man of the labor committee of the 
House, was expected to introduce an 


omnibus exemption bill, including 
provisions with regard to telephone 
companies. 

Invocation at the second conven- 
tion session, Thursday morning, 
March 23, was made by Rabbi David 
Lefkowitz of the Temple Emanu-El, 
of Dallas. The first speaker on the 
morning’s program was_ Louis 
Pitcher, of Chicago, executive vice- 
president of the United States Tele- 
phone Association, his subject being 
“Your Industry in the United 
States.” 

Reviewing the major problems con- 
fronting the telephone industry to- 
day, the speaker again discussed the 
Wage-Hour Act and the association’s 
efforts to protect its members. This 
second, and scheduled appearance of 
Mr. Pitcher before the Texas conven- 
tion, was before a much larger audi- 
ence than his first, impromptu and 





OSCAR BURTON, re-elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, is general manager of the Gulf 
States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas. 








“pinch-hitting” participation on the 
program. 

Carl Rutland, of Dallas, president 
of the Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
then spoke on the “Industry’s Re- 
sponsibility in the Traffic Safety 
Movement.” He reported that 
through an organized safety move- 
ment, hazardous driving and the in- 
juring and killing of people on the 
highways of Texas have been greatly 
reduced. He expressed the convic- 
tion that it is the responsibility of 
each industry to assist in this state- 
wide movement by encouraging the 
cooperation of all employes with the 
work of this safety council. 

“What the Public Thinks of Your 
Business” was the subject of an in- 
teresting and thought-provoking ad- 
dress by Joseph F. Leopold, super- 
visor of public utilities for the city 
of Dallas. He told his audience with 
frankness what is wrong with the 
telephone business. It is his opinion 
that telephone companies do _ not 
really educate the public to under- 
stand and appreciate their problems. 

They do not undertake to explain 
the “why” of an installation charge, 
a moving charge or a service report 
charge. He expressed the belief that 
very few complaints would be forth- 
coming from subscribers if the com- 
pany should take the trouble to ex- 
plain why a particular charge is fair 
and equitable. 

Wednesday afternoon was given 
over to the following group confer- 
ences: Accounting and auditing, 
commercial practices, engineering 
and plant, and traffic methods and 
practices. 


The banquet, held Thursday eve- 





R. B. FAIRLY, re-elected second vice- 
president of the Texas association, is 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Lubbock, Texas. 





secretary of the Texas Telephone As- 
sociation; his offices are located in 
Austin, Texas. 


ning, was a happy occasion for all 
and came up to the usual high stand- 
ards set by previous conventions. 
One feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was the presentation of the 
loving cup to the winner of the 
“Voice with a Smile” contest, Miss 
Katherine Hagerty, of the San An- 
gelo Telephone Co. D. W. Carlton, 
sales manager of the Adolphus Hotel, 
was the donor of the cup. 

After the banquet had been served 
and a very fine floor show presented 
under the sponsorship of Oscar Blatt 
of Dallas, the floor was cleared for 
dancing, in which many participated 
until 12 o’clock. 

The first program feature at the 
closing session of the convention, 
Friday morning, March 24, was pre- 
sented by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Two films were presented 
with sound effects on the themes, 
“Your Company’s Voice,” and the 
“Hurricane’s Challenge.” 

“Your Company’s Voice,” compar- 
ing very favorably with the “Voice 
with a Smile” contest, was an effort 
to leave the “Voice with a Smile” im- 
pression with every contact with the 
telephone company. “The Hurri- 
cane’s Challenge” presented pictures 
dealing with the flood conditions in 
the New England states last fall and 
how the Bell company handled the 
situation. 

“Since Last We Met” was the sub- 
ject of an impressive address by 
Judge S. A. Lindsey, president of the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler. The 
speaker presented a word picture of 
the present-day economic situation in 
the United States and contrasted it 
with the situation of many years ago 





when he first entered the telephone 
business. He directed attention to 
the many changes and developments 
in the telephone industry and the 
vast improvement in communicatio 
service. 

The resolutions committee the 
presented a _ resolution requestin; 
Congress to assist in the passage o 
the pending amendment to the wage 
hour law which would exempt tele 
phone exchanges of 1,000 stations o 
less. The resolution was adopte 
unanimously by the convention. 


A committee consisting of Sam H 
Shutt, chairman, R. B. Fairly and 
A. L. Robb, appointed to draft a 
amendment to the by-laws of the 
Texas association, recommended that 
the number of directors as provided 
by the constitution be changed fron 
17 to 21. The recommendation was 
adcpted. 

The following new directors were 
elected for terms varying from one 
to three years: C. H. Jennings, Lou 
Rust, John Roper and W. S. Teas 
The other directors were re-elected 
Following is the complete list of di- 
rectors, with their respective terms: 


One year—John C. Roper, man- 
ager of the Roper Telephone Co., 
Rosebud; S. W. Teas, manager of the 
Floresville Rural Telephone Co.; T. 
P. Bearden, general manager, Home 
Telephone & Electric Co., Baird; R. 
B. Fairly, general manager, South- 
western Associated Telephone Co., 
Lubbock; A. L. Robb, president, 
Electra Telephone Co.; Ralph Sparks, 
general manager, Pecos & North- 
western Telephone Co.; D. T. Strick- 
land, vice-president, Southwestern 





SAM H. SHUTT, re-elected first vice- 

president of the Texas association, is 

general manager of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co., Sherman, Texas. 
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ates Telephone Co., Brownwood. 
Two years—R. §S. Martin, secre- 
ary, Austin County Telephone Co., 
iouston; W. L. Prehn, general man- 
‘er, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
»., Dallas; John Y. Rust, president, 
in Angelo Telephone Co.; Jean 
hotwell, general manager, Lufkin 
slephone Co.; Sam H. Shutt, gen- 
ral manager, Texas Telephone Co., 
herman; J. E. Stuart, vice-presi- 
dent, Two States Telephone Co.; 
Texarkana; Fred Trower, general 
manager, Three States Telephone 
Co., Corsicana. 


— 
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Three years—C. H. Jennings, gen- 


eral manager, Alpine Telephone 
Corp.; Lou Rust, general manager, 
Del Rio & Winter Garden Telephone 
Co., Del Rio; Oscar Burton, general 
manager, Gulf States Telephone Co., 
Tyler; Geo. M. Johnson, manager, 
Santa Anna Telephone Co.; Arthur 
Schmidt, district manager, Mid-West 
States Telephone Co., Hallsville; H. 
T. Shipman, part owner, Shipman & 
Sons Telephone Co., Pecan Gap; and 
Merton Swift, general manager, San 
Marcos Telephone Co. 

At a luncheon meeting, following 


adjournment of the convention, the 
directors re-elected all present offi- 


cers. They are: President, Oscar 
Burton, Tyler; first vice-president, 
Sam H. Shutt, Sherman; second vice- 
president, R. B. Fairly, Lubbock; 
treasurer, Jean Shotwell, Lufkin; 
and secretary, Geo. B. Butler, Austin. 


Many participated in the golf 
tournament conducted Friday after- 
noon at the Lakewood Country Club. 
Frank Eldridge, of Chicago, won 
first place with the lowest score; 
while R. C. Reno, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., received the distinction of hav- 
ing the highest score. Prizes were 
awarded at a dinner served early in 
the evening at the clubhouse. 


Here and There in the Field 


Kansas Company Ob- 
serves Its 54th Year 


The Crawford Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Girard, Kans., is observing its 54th 
anniversary. Organized in 1885 by 
George W. Crawford, who operated it 
until his death in 1915, the company is 
said to be the oldest Independent tele- 
phone company in the state. 

An old directory found in the office 
a few years ago bore only four names: 
“Frisco 1 short and 1 long; Memphis 1 
long ring; Long-Bell Lumber Co., 2 
short rings; Daily Press, 2 long rings.” 
This directory was printed on a card 
444 inches by 5 inches in size and car- 
ried no date. 

Heated controversies arose with the 
Bell company during the early history 
of the company. The Bell people 
claimed that Mr. Crawford had _ in- 
fringed on its rights. Poles were cut 
down, connections cut and some instru- 
burned in the public 
square. Mr. Crawford won the argu- 
ment and his system grew in size and 
Today it is one of the best 
equipped plants in the state, in cities 
the size of Girard. 


ments were 


efficiency. 


For ten years Mr. Crawford operated 
the system in connection with his lum- 
ber yard. In 1895, he constructed a 
toll line to Pittsburg. In the same year 
he employed Miss Mattie Walker as his 
first operator. Assistants were em- 
ployed from time to time and a day and 
night service was maintained in a 
wooden building. The present home of 
the company was erected in 1912. 

After Mr. Crawford’s death in 1915 
the plant was operated until 1923 by 
his son-in-law, L. E. Coles. At that 
time C. J. York became manager. Mr. 
York has kept the equipment up-to- 
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date in every respect. The company 
also operates exchanges at Arma and 
Cherokee. 


—- 


Learns Much About Human 
Nature in Years of Operating 
“Your voice gives you away.” This 
has been learned time and again by 
Miss Nettie Garnett, who recently 
rounded out her 30th year as operator 
of a rural telephone exchange serving 
about 200 subscribers in the country- 
side south of Geneva, N. Y. 
Years of service as an operator from 
a switchboard located in her residence 
in the village of MacDougall have 
given Miss Garnett keen insight into 
human personality. Even though there 
are many persons she does not know 
who use the lines which terminate on 
her switchboard, she can tell pretty well 
what kind of a disposition they have by 





MISS NETTIE GARNETT recently rounded out 

her 30th year as operator of a rural telephone 

exchange serving 200 subscribers in the coun- 
tryside south of Geneva, N. Y. 


the manner in which they telephone, 
and by the very tone of voice that is 
used. 

Inside repairing is done by Miss Gar- 
nett at times when traffic is light but 
outside work is left for the repairman. 

Miss Garnett has had some interest- 
ing experiences at the switchboard. 
Through her efforts ambulances have 
been summoned to aid the sick and the 
injured. Police have been called on 
various occasions, and even a trio of 
gunmen were captured after she had 
notified her subscribers to look about 
their farms for the fugitives. 

Well acquainted with the geography 
of the section, she directs aid in case of 
emergencies. 

Several years ago during a March 
blizzard, a Lehigh Valley passenger 
train was stuck in drifts not far from 
her home for 16 hours. With shovel- 
ers, a pair of horses and a bobsled, she 
reached her office and notified the out- 
side world of the train’s difficulties. 

When bandits fled from Geneva after 
a shooting affray and escaped into Sen- 
eca county a few years ago, Miss Gar- 
nett spread the news over the section 
into which they were headed. As a re- 
sult an isolated farmer living 10 miles 
away in a house far back from the high- 
way, was able to identify and capture 
them as soon as they appeared on his 
premises. 

vv 


Model of Steamer "'Telephone” 
to Be Displayed at Convention 
C. A. Swoyer, Ohio’s telephone re- 
search expert, has made arrangements 
for the display at the convention of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
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In the mechanism of the Automatic Electric dial, 


there is neither mystery nor magic. Its principles of 
operation are simple and easy to understand. 


What magic there is lies rather in the skill and experi- 
ence which go into its making. Precision in manufacture, 
careful selection of materials, strength to withstand the 
hazards of daily use, liberal margins of safety for the 
most extreme conditions of operation—these are some 
of the features which have resulted from our forty-five 
years of experience in this field, and which make every 
Automatic Electric dial a marvel of accuracy, depend- 
ability and endurance. 


This combination of simplicity in design and perfection 
in technique is typical of all Automatic Electric equip- 
ment and represents your assurance that it will serve 
your exchange long and faithfully, just as it has served 
hundreds of other exchanges in all parts of the world 
for the past generation. 


AUTOMATIC<> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 








Hotel in Columbus, April 25 and 26, 
of a 42-inch model of the steamer, 
“Telephone.” 


Complete in every detail, this model 
of the famous sternwheeler which plied 
the river trade on the Ohio and Kana- 
wha rivers from 1878 to 1885, was 
made by Jack Brennan, apparatus man 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


After borrowing five sets of blue- 
prints of sternwheel construction from 
the Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., Mr. Brennan set to work near- 
ly a year ago on the construction of a 
model of the steamer, ‘“‘Telephone.”’ He 
fashioned it from plywood, white pine 
and balsam, and put it together with 
all manner of handmade gadgets of 
wire, rope, cardboard, etc. 


The miniature river packet was first 
exhibited by Mr. Brennan at the Co- 
lumbus Hobby Show, February 22-26. 
He has made 80 boat models of various 
types in the past six years, his model 
of the “Constitution winning first 


place at the Ohio State Junior Fair in 
1934. 

The Columbus Sunday Dispatch de- 
voted a full page in the special feature 
section of its issue of February 19 to 
the story of the “Telephone” and the 
model constructed by Mr. Brennan. 
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They Soon Will Want 
Exchange Service 
Prospective callers on a Cooper Hol- 
low Road Telephone “company” set are 
not likely to find the line busy, accord- 
ing to a newspaper dispatch from Jack- 
son, Ohio. This telephone line, pri- 
vately owned and operated, extends less 
than a mile and has three subscribers. 
Charles M. Davis, James Davis and 
John O. Lloyd, the subscribers, are not 
able to make any calls to nearby towns, 
but their wives find the “company” 
very useful. There are no monthly 
bills. Each subscriber maintains his 
section of the line, making necessary 
repairs and furnishing batteries for his 
crank-type telephone. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Hlinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II. 


CUSTOMER EDUCATION 


reflected in their attitude 


during times of stress. Series No. 362. 


ELEPHONE customers are be- 

I coming more tolerant. This is 

frequently demonstrated when 
unusual situations arise which flood 
the telephone exchange with calls, at 
a time when extra help is not imme- 
diately available. 

During the early part of this year, 
while practically everyone was still 
asleep, Mother Nature went on a 
rampage and blocked all the streets 
ind the highways with snow. Persons, 
staring sleepily through windows, 
were amazed to see the snow piled 
high, and workers in the community 
were faced with a serious transpor- 
tation problem. The most natural 
thing for a person to do was reach 
for the telephone—that old friend in 
need—and find out what to do, or 
to report that he would be late to 
business. 

Telephone operators faced the 
same transportation problem—no bus 
service, no taxi service, roads im- 
passable for automobiles. The night 
operators worked with might and 
main; but the harder they worked, 
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the faster the calls came in, as more 
and more people reached for the 
telephone to find a solution to their 
problem. 

Many telephone operators — sup- 
posed to report for early morning 
duty—unable to obtain transporta- 
tion, walked miles to reach the tele- 
phone exchange. In some of the me- 
dium-sized towns, telephone trucks 
came to the rescue, picked up oper- 
ators at their homes and conveyed 
them to the office. What a happy 
sight those girls must have been to 
the tired night force, bravely work- 
ing away until relief arrived. 

One manager visited the operating 
room, when the peak load was at its 
height, and he was inspired with the 
calm and collected manner of the op- 
erators and supervisory people. Ev- 
eryone was doing her part, cheerfully 
and willingly. There were no long 
faces. On the contrary, every oper- 
ator was putting everything she had 
into the job. Except for the thrill of 
coping with the unusual situation, it 





might have been any ordinary mor)- 
ing. 

In one exchange, a newspaper 
reporter came to take some pictures. 
He, too, was impressed with the calm 
atmosphere. According to his state- 
ment, he expected to find an hysteri- 
cal group of girls, rushing about pel! 
mell. What he saw was a line of 
operators, calmly going about their 
work, every position at the switch- 
board covered, and supervisors as 
sisting the operators when and where 
they were needed. 

It was almost noon before the load 
in this exchange was near norma! 
And here is the surprising part ol 
the whole story: According to the 
chief operator, they handled the 
heaviest traffic load in the history of 
the exchange; many people waited 
10, 15, 20 minutes and longer for th« 
operator to answer—and she only re 
ceived one service complaint. Amaz- 
ing, indeed. 

Telephone companies, through ad- 
vertisements, open house, lectures 
and demonstrations before civic 
groups and schools, as well as the ef- 
forts and interest of employes in 
explaining the company’s methods of 
operation, particularly in connection 
with handling local and long distance 
calls, have created a better under- 
standing, on the part of customers, 
as to how their calls are handled. 

This, no doubt, has a bearing upon 
the customer’s reaction to situations 
of an unusual nature, making him 
more patient and tolerant. Remarks 
such as, “Did you wake up?” “Is this 
your day off?” etc., are becoming 
more and more infrequent. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Is there a report charge on a 
room telephone DA? 
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Is a “call order” recorded on a 
BY when the OTC says: “I will 
hold this circuit”? 

3. When a telephone is Od, do we 
verify the number as we would 
if we received an NF? 

4. If you have a collect call from 
Detroit, Michigan, at 7:30 p.m. to 
Sterling, 6:30 p.m., would it take 
the day rate or night rate? 

5. When a customer places a collect 
call from a pay station and tells 
the operator that if the charge 
is not accepted, or any other re- 
port is given him, he will not pay 
a report charge, should the op- 
erator, when announcing the call 
and receiving a report from the 
called station, ask for the accept- 
ance of the report charge before 
giving it to the subscriber? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 25. 
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VEW IDEAS 


AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? 


Protection for Gaffs 
on Lineman's Climbers 
We have often wondered why some- 
one has never provided some type of 
protection for the gaffs of linemen’s 
These gaffs are needle 
sharp, dulled thrown 
around carelessly with other tools, and 


climbers? 
easily when 
can often cause serious injury to work- 
men when handled carelessly. 

With the numerous hard surfaced 
and treated poles now in common use 
the need for sharp gaffs on climbers is 
We can 


remember when a lineman considered 


greater than in former years. 


it a great dishonor to sharpen the gaffs 
on his climbers, and some of them were 
How the 
men could climb even the soft poles 


worn down to a mere pimple. 


then in common use, was a mystery. 

The protection for the gaffs which 
we have used successfully, may be pro- 
vided by two simple leather holsters, 
fitted to the spurs in such a manner as 
to cover completely the sides and point. 
The leather may be cut and folded to 
shape and sewed together where the 
edges meet. 

The holders should fit the spur 
snugly and extend at least a quarter- 
inch beyond the point. Two small 
slots are cut in the top and a strap or 
string is used around the shank of the 
climber to hold it firmly in place on 
the spur. A clamping arrangement was 
tried for this purpose but it did not 
prove successful. 

These holders can be made from 
scrap leather at a low cost by almost 
any leather worker. The adoption of 
this idea should prove a worthwhile in- 
vestment for any telephone company. 
The safety factor alone undoubtedly 
wil! justify the effort. 
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Proper Pole Location 
When driving around the country 
conditions are frequently noted in the 
average exchange plant which makes 
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Why not tell others through this new department? 





Poles on a line along a street should never 
be placed near the street marker signs. 


us wonder why more thought is not or- 
dinarily given to the proper location of 
poles, especially when the line is in- 
stalled along a street in a residential 
section of a city or town. 


It appears that in most cases a cer- 
tain span length is decided on and this 
is followed out religiously, regardless 
of where the pole locations may fall. 
This method often results in the plac- 
ing of poles too near alleys, driveways 
and corners. Due to these hazardous 
locations the pole life is sometimes con- 
siderably reduced. 


It is much better to space poles so 
that they may be located where maxi- 
mum protection is provided; at the 
same time a line of better appearance 
is obtained. In no case will the varia- 
tion of a few feet in span lengths ever 
be noticed. Poles may be shifted to 
avoid being directly in front of a 
house. This is especially desirable 
when houses are built near the streets 
as they frequently are nowadays in 
some of the new additions. 


for Plant and Exchange 


Perhaps the greatest mistake of all 
is that of locating telephone poles ex- 
actly on street corners. Then street 
signs on standards are installed on the 
same corner, not more than two 
feet from the pole. Then people driv- 
ing by and looking for street signs, 
will find them blocked by the telephone 
pole. It is certain that this condition 
does not improve the telephone com- 
pany’s public relations. 

It is firmly believed that any tele- 
phone company can do well to study 
its future construction jobs in detail 
and locate each individual pole with 
care. This method will not cost any 
more in the beginning and no doubt 
will save money in the long run. 
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Telephone Warning Signals 

Good signs and warning signals are 
seldom used properly in the telephone 
field. Some companies make an at- 
tempt to construct warning signals lo- 
cally but considering the reasonable 
cost at which signs and suitable hold- 
ers may be purchased, this practice is 
not warranted. The manufactured 
signs are scientifically constructed and 
always present a much better target 
than do the locally fabricated variety. 


Extensive research has proved that 





A protector for the gaffs on linemen's 
climbers may be made from scrap leather, 
at little cost. 
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black letters on a yellow background 
are ordinarily visible at a greater dis- 
tance than any other color combination. 


When ditches are opened, either 


along or across streets, for conduit 
work of any kind, a telephone com- 
pany cannot well afford to neglect use 
of proper warning signals. The “Slow, 
Danger” or “Street Closed” are signs 






































All telephone companies should have a sup- 
ply of suitable warning signals for use around 
various construction jobs. 


ordinarily displayed on jobs of this na- 
ture. When linemen are working on a 
pole near a sidewalk, it is always a 
good plan to display the sign ‘‘Men 
Working Above” with a red arrow 
pointing upward. 


On storm jobs, or when accidents of 
any kind cause lines to be down in the 
streets, it is always advisable to dis- 
play the sign “Danger, Wires Down.” 
It is always desirable to supplement all 
signs with suitable red flags; this 
makes them a much better target. 
Some merely use red flags with the 
word “‘Danger’’ in white letters sewed 
on them. 








Sign and flag holders can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable cost and can 
always be used to good advantage. Two 
types of these sign holders are avail- 
able. One is a three-legged stand af- 
fair, for use on pavement. It is self- 
supporting, even in a strong wind, and 
may have a sign clamped on it. It is 
provided with sockets at the top for 
holding two flags. 

The other type is a single standard 
affair which has space for one sign and 
one flag. This type is driven into the 
ground with a sliding weight attached 
to it which acts as a hammer. 

It is believed that all telephone com- 
panies would do well to consider the 
purchase of a supply of these signs 
and warning flags with necessary sup- 
porting fixtures. 
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Mechanical Protection for 
Lead-Covered Cables 

Many telephone men seem to have 
the impression that when they string 
aerial cable their tree troubles are over. 
This is true to a great extent for trees 
do cause far less trouble to circuits in 
lead-covered cables than they do to 
open-wire circuits, or drop wire; but 
this does not mean that trees cannot 
in time cause trouble on lead-covered 
cables. 

It is true that the low insulation on 
wire lines, caused by trees, does not 
affect cable lines unless neglected until 
the sheath is broken. A large tree 
limb in contact with a _ lead-covered 
cable will in time cause trouble. The 
constant swaying of both the cable and 
the tree may cause crystallization of 
the lead sheath; also the rubbing of a 
tree limb on the lead sheath may wear 
a hole in it or cause it to crack. 

Formerly it was common practice to 
install one long guard on a cable to ex- 
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Guards should be installed to protect lead cable where it is likely to come in contact 


with large tree limbs that cannot be trimmed. 
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tend entirely through a tree that could 
not be trimmed. These long guards 
were heavy, expensive and difficult to 
install. The latest method is to install 
small short guards, not over 18 inches 
to two feet long. These protect from 
individual large limbs which for any 
reason cannot be trimmed. It may 
sometimes be necessary to install two 
or more of these guards in a single 
tree. 

Guards may be made from pieces of 
l-inch by 4-inch boards to form a 
square box without ends, which are 
wired to the messenger; or they may 
be made of two pieces of wood mould- 
ing with grooves to fit the messenger 
and the cable, and wired or clamped in 
place. Anyone will find that these 
guards will prove cheaper than the re- 
pair of lead cable. 
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Service Quickly Restored; 
Cable Break Cause of Trouble 


Although a soaking rain was the im- 
mediate and indirect cause of 200 tele- 
phones of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. in the city of Monmouth, 
Ill., going out of service recently, the 
direct cause was believed to have been 
traced back to last winter. At that 
time when a parking space in that city 
was increased by widening the pave- 
ment, it is believed that the lead sheath 
of the cable was pierced by a worker’s 
pick, or shovel. 

After the recent rainstorm, as soon 
as it became known that the telephones 
were out of order, workmen were sum- 
moned to run down the trouble. At 
daybreak, they began to work, accord- 
ing to District Manager Fred Norris. 
By 10:30 they had located the break in 
the cable. After removing the lead 
sheath for a distance of three feet in 
both directions from the “‘wound,”’ the 
insulation of the wires was dried out 
by means of hot paraffin and service 
was restored. 

Although the hole had been in the 
cable sheath all winter, the ground was 
frozen and moisture apparently did not 
penetrate through the frost until the 
recent prolonged rain. 
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First Showing of Film Story 
of Inventor of Telephone 
A world premiere of the film pro- 
duction ‘The Story of Alexander 
Graham Bell” was presented under the 
auspices of the National Geographic 
Society at Constitution Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 29. This first show- 
ing was a courtesy of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation to Mrs. 
Gilbert daughter of Dr. 
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Bell; to the National Geographic So- 
ciety, of which Dr. Bell served as an 
early president; and to Washington, 
the city which was his home for many 
years. 

The film was also shown at the same 
time at the San Francisco Fair. 

During the production of “The Life 
of Alexander Graham Bell,” Mrs. Gil- 
bert Grosvenor, Dr. Grosvenor, presi- 
dent of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, and Melville Bell Grosvenor, as- 
istant editor of the National Geo- 
xraphic Magazine, spent several weeks 
n Hollywood advising the producers 
concerning details in the life of the 
distinguished inventor, who was Mrs. 
father, and the 
father of Melville 


Grosvenor’s grand- 
sell Grosvenor. 

The part of Alexander Graham Bell 
n the motion picture is played by Don 


Ameche. Loretta Young is Mabel Hub- 


bard, and her three sisters, Sally, Polly 
Ann and Georgiana, take the parts of 
Mabel Hubbard’s Gertrude, 
Grace and Berta. Charles Coburn plays 
Gardiner Hubbard and Henry Fonda 
plays Thomas Watson, assistant to Dr. 
3ell in his electrical research work. 


sisters, 
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Quarantined Pastor Telephones 
Sermons to Congregation 


Rev. C. J. Bradbury, pastor of the 
Congregational Christian Church in 
Gomer, Ohio, quarantined at his home 
by scarlet fever, preached his two ser- 
mons on March 12 into his home tele- 
phone. Members of the congregation, 
in their pews at the church, listened to 
his words come in over a loudspeaker 
system, connected to the church’s tele- 
phone line. 


Personals 


ROBERT D. PARKER has 
named manager of the Geneseo Co- 


been 


Geneseo, IIl., 
by directors, and has assumed his new 
He succeeds his father, Robert 
L. Parker, who has retired because of 


operative Telephone Co., 
duties. 


| health, after serving as head of the 
company for 10 years. 
The younger Mr. Parker has served 
s assistant manager and wire chief of 
he Geneseo exchange. 
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R. S. GRIFFIN, assistant to the plant 
superintendent of the South Carolina 
Continental Telephone Co., Sumter, 
S. C., was recently placed in charge of 
the Sumter district. This includes 10 
exchanges in addition to the company’s 
headquarters exchange. Mr. Griffin 
joined the South Carolina company in 
1930 as clerk for the construction fore- 
Later he was employed for a 
time as telephone lineman. 


man. 


In 1934 he was engaged in plant ma- 
terials work in the general office, han- 
dling materials and supplies for the 
Georgia Continental Telephone Co. as 
well as the South Carolina company. 
The following year he was promoted to 
the office of assistant to the plant su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. Griffin was graduated from the 
Sumter high school in 1923. 


— 


JOHN F. HUDSON, supervisor of 
revenue accounting methods for the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed auditor of 
receipts. Mr. Hudson, who lives in 
Fairview Village, was born in Cincin- 
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nati. Since graduating from Ohio State 
University he has been with the Ohio 
Bell’s general accounting department. 
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FITZHUGH L. BROWN, district 
plant superintendent of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has been pro- 
moted to the position of Idaho plant 
superintendent, with headquarters in 
Boise. 

Mr. Brown has been employed with 
the Mountain States company 
1916, entering its employ at Trinidad. 
He was transferred to Denver, in 1921, 


since 


and was engaged in engineering work 
until 1930 when he was moved to 
Pueblo as wire chief of that exchange. 
He was transferred to Colorado Springs 
as plant superintendent in 1936. 


- 


JOSEPH F. KRIZEK, for 27 years 
general attorney of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant to the president. Mr. 
Krizek entered the service of the Wis- 
consin company in 1906 in the right- 
of-way department. The following 
year he was appointed right-of-way 
agent; in 1910 he became commercial 
superintendent; in 1911, attorney; and 
in 1912, general attorney. 
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TRACY J. PEYCKE, of Omaha, 
Neb., a director and general counsel of 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. 





This unprotected cable termi- 
nal is sturdily constructed of 
high-grade iron, heavily galvan- 
ized. The snugly-fitted zinc hood 
is reversible, permitting the 
cable to be carried out from 
either the top or bottom, as de- 
sired. Mounting bracket is de- 
tachable, providing for easy 
mounting. Ample space is pro- 
vided for easy access to the 
leads. Send for further informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 
tective devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
hicago 
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9a 3 Building good will and making boosters 


for the company by the proper handling of 


Claims. Complaints and Adjustments 


Discussed by Ed. J. Ford 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., before commercial 


conference at convention of the 


ELEPHONE EMPLOYES, 
particularly those engaged in 
work of a commercial nature, 
need hardly be told of the importance 
of treating carefully all subscribers’ 
claims, complaints and adjustments. 
Since it is our desire to extend fair 
and equitable treatment to all sub- 
scribers, the subscriber who feels he 
has been treated unfairly obviously 
deserves, and should be accorded, 
special attention and courtesy. 

We should remember that sub- 
scribers who come to us with a case 
for our consideration also present 
us with an opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity to make them more friendly 
subscribers. Thousands of dollars 
are spent annually by many com- 
panies in the building of good will; 
good will, though intangible in na- 
ture, is regarded by many of those 
companies as one of their most valu- 
able assets. Yet an intelligent pro- 
cedure in handling claims, complaints 
and adjustments will probably build 
more good will than could be ob- 
tained in any other way, even by 
the expenditure of large sums for 
favorable advertising. 

The complaining subscriber may 
be said to be at the crossroads. What 
he says, what he thinks, what his 
opinion of the company will be in 
the future, depend entirely upon the 
treatment accorded his complaint. 
He will either build good-will or ill- 
will for the company. 


Adjust Each Complaint 
On Its Own Merits 


At the outset I think it is gener- 
ally understood that claims are set- 
tled most successfully by consider- 
ing each one on its own merits. 
showing equal concern for both the 
subscriber and the company and giv- 
ing the subscriber the benefit of the 
doubt in each case. Care, of course, 
must be taken so that a too liberal 
adjustment policy does not encour- 
age unwarranted claims or create 
the impression of improper basic 
charges. 

We all realize, of course, that 
every employe represents the com- 
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pany and that when he speaks on 
company business he speaks not for 
himself but for the company, and 
the company is judged by the im- 
pression he creates. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, that all employes 
who meet the public—and particu- 
larly those employes whose work it 
is to give consideration to the sub- 
scriber’s complaint, claim or adjust- 
ment—understand the importance of 
the following factors which aid in 
making possible a better understand- 
ing between subscriber and employe 
or between subscriber and company: 

1. Knowledge of our business. 

We are unable to be experts in all 
phases of our business; however, we 
can acquire a general knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the telephone 
business and develop the ability to 
known where to find the desired in- 
formation. It is often said: “The 
mark of an educated man is not the 
knowledge he has in his mind, but 
his ability to know where to find 
what he wants to know.” 


2. Appreciation of the subscrib- 
er’s point of view. 

Subscribers registering a com- 
plaint feel their complaint is justified 
and we must be ready and willing to 
hear their point of view. It is ab- 
solutely imperative that we place our- 
selves in the subscriber’s position 
and treat him the Golden Rule way. 


3. Eagerness to serve. 

Employes must be made to realize 
that a subscriber seeking an adjust- 
ment of his bill is immediately im- 
pressed by an eagerness to serve. 
Employes should not only be cour- 
teous; they should at all times wear 
expressions which indicate happiness 
in being able to serve. Dale Car- 
negie once said: “The expressions we 
wear on our faces are far more im- 
portant that the clothes we wear on 
our backs.” Let’s not forget the 
difference between a smile and a 
grin; a real smile is one that comes 
from within. 

4. Get complete information. 

Decisions should never be hasty 
but should come only after a thor- 


ough investigation and analysis of 
the facts. Investigate all complaints 
and inquiries thoroughly. Show a 
willingness to admit a mistake when 
one is found and a readiness to grant 
a concession. 

5. Never argue. 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin said 
“If you argue and rankle and contra 
dict, you may achieve a victory some 
times; but it will be an empty vic- 
tory.” Franklin was right for we 
know that “A man changed against 
his will is of the same opinion still.” 

6. Never say “It’s our rule or it’s 

our policy.” 

There is a definite reason fo 
every company rule and policy. Ex 
plain thoroughly the why and where 
fore in detail, in a convincing man 
ner. You know as well as I that 
it only tends to irk the subscriber 
if he is given the answer, “It’s our 
rule.” 

These particular factors may be 
broken down in many ways or re- 
grouped, but the thoughts they em- 
phasize are all important and cannot 
be disregarded. Those companies 
which have for some time insisted 
upon the use of these thoughts by 
their employes are obtaining bene- 
ficial results. We might demonstrate 
their application at this time by de- 
scribing incidents which show the 
importance of their use. 

Let us suppose, for example, that 
John Smith has come into the office. 
His claim is that following a recent 
rain-storm he had no service and 
he is seeking one week’s credit on 
his bill. 

If a_ sullen-faced, 
clerk says: 

“We'll take care of the trouble, 
but it is our rule not to give credit 
for the time you were out of service” 
—can’t you imagine his reaction? 
Mr. Smith would no doubt leave the 
office indignant at the lack of con- 
sideration given him. He would be- 
gin immediately to spread the infor- 
mation that the company was _high- 
handed in its dealings. He would 
be a builder of ill-will. 


disinterested 
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jut suppose this same man en- 
tered the office and were greeted by 
a pleasant clerk who listened to his 
complaint with genuine interest 
Suppose this clerk investigated the 
matter carefully and finally, after a 
friendly discussion of the problem 
arrived at an understanding. Un- 
doubtedly, the subscriber—after ob- 
taining a reasonable allowance based 
on the facts—would have gained all 
the satisfaction originally desired. 
We would have won his good will, 
and thereafter he would be a booster 
for the company. 
One could go on at great length 
nd explain the application of these 
six points, but let us all remember 
these six factors governing a good 
interview : 


pat 


c 


1. Knowledge of our business. 
2. Appreciation of the subscrib- 
er’s point of view. 
3. Eagerness to serve. 
1. Get complete information. 
5. Never argue. 
6. Never say, “It’s 
“it’s our policy.” 
These points, if practiced, are defi- 
nite aids in the settling of claims, 
complaints and adjustments and will 
accomplish our ultimate objective— 
good will from satisfied customers. 


our rule” or 
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Tells Public Taxes Will 
Necessitate Higher Rates 
Taxes paid by the Granite Falls Tele- 
phone Co., of Granite Falls, Minn., dur- 
ing 1938 represented an increase of 
approximately 17 per cent over those 
paid in 1937 and an increase of 200 
per cent over those paid in 1923, when 


the company’s present schedule 


was placed in effect. 


rate 


Gross federal taxes paid during the | 


past year amounted to $961.85; state 
taxes amounted to $929.19, bringing 
the total for the year up to $1,891.04. 
Deducting $380.60 for federal message 


tax paid by the subscriber and $84.93 | 


for the portion of the old-age pension 
tax paid by the employe, the net 
amount paid in taxes by the telephone 
company was $1,425.51. 

Use of the advertising columns of 
the Granite Falls Tribune was made by 
the Granite Falls Telephone Co. to tell 
the subscriber “Where Your Telephone 
Money Goes.” Directing attention to 
this tax story, an editorial in the same 
issue called attention to the fact that 
the company has reached the point 


. . . . | 
where there is not sufficient income to 
take care of further increases in taxes | 


and that the only alternative left is an 
increase in rates. 
pointed out, is not a peculiar local con- 
dition but applies to almost 
business in the land. 


every 
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Ancient and Modern Times 
Contrasted Over Telephone 


Ancient and modern times were con- 
trasted when the trylon at the New 
York World’s Fair, symbol of the world 
of tomorrow, was linked with the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, the Tower of Lon- 
don and Eiffel Paris in a 
transatlantic broadcast during’ the 
Magic Key program Sunday, March 26. 
Announcer George Hicks, from a point 
high on the trylon, carried on two-way 
conversations with NBC representatives 
atop the towers in Italy, England and 
France. 


Tower in 





called party paged. 
Yes. A By 
No. 


call-order ticket 


ow Nd 
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Detroit 


nO | 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 20 
1. A report of “Room telephone DA” followed by paging is charge- 
able unless the calling party indicates that he does not want the 


is recorded as a memorandum. 


The time of day when conversation starts, determined in ac- 
cordance with the time system (standard or daylight saving) 
legally or commonly in use at the originating place—in this case 
determines whether the day, night, or Sunday rate ap- 
plies to messages to which there are reduced rates, irrespective 
of whether the call is paid or collect. It being 7:30 p.m. when 
the call was placed at Detroit and conversation taking place at 
that time, the night rate would apply on the call. 

Explain to the calling party that you are not permitted to accept 
his call under those conditions. We are not permitted to make or 
attempt to make a report charge collect unless the calling party 
specifically requests us to do so. Therefore, if an attempt were 
made to complete this call and a chargeable report is incurred, 
there would be no way of collecting the amount of the report 
charge, the calling station being a coin station. 
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This, it is further | 





INSTALL ONLY 


“Reliable” 


PROTECTED 
CABLE 
TERMINALS 


“Reliable” B-27 Protected Cable 
Terminal, features front termina- 
tion of jumper wires to permit a 
perfect job of installation in less 
time and all parts of terminal 
readily visible for periodic inspec- 
tion. Individual mounting bracket 
holds terminal firm and close to 
pole. Cover designed to resist 
dents and punctures, Made in 3 
types for standard fuses. Sam- 
ple sent on request for your 
inspection. 
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By Gustav Hirsch, E. E. 


Consulting Engineer, Columbus, Ohio 


“NITIES of medium size are grow- 
ing in the areas adjacent to the 
city limits of the original platted 





New Sub - Office at Mansfield. Ohio 





town limits. Mansfield, Ohio, is no ex- 























































ception to the rule. 

Territory which 10 years ago was 
farm land, is today a suburban area 
platted with winding roads and tree- 
shaded lawns. It is inhabited for the 





most part by people in the middle and 
upper income brackets, to whom the 
telephone is an integral asset to good 
living. This is a _ territory where 





“every house has a telephone” applies. 

In this and similar areas, to give 
good telephone service of the class and 
kind the subscriber wants has become 
an increasing problem, with rapidly- 
waning facilities and an ever-increas- 


The question of cable plant extension 
vs. increased central office facilities lo- The Mansfield Telephone Co. believes 
cated in the area to be served, is an’ that the answer lies in the installation 
engineering and financial problem that of sub-center offices in the area where 
calls for solution along carefully- the people live. Accordingly, it has 
planned lines. The automobile on the begun a program of modernization by 
one hand, and congested areas on the installing sub-center offices in suburban 
other, are scattering the people who areas, adjacent to the old city lines. 
want to live where the air is not con- The effect is to reduce loop resistance, 
taminated into the areas adjacent to improve transmission and to make 
our cities and into the open country. available any class of service offered 
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View to left shows connector bays in 

new Woodland office of Mansfield 

Telephone Co. and selector bays (to 

right). Linefinder bays are shown in 
view to right. 





New Woodland office of the Mansfield (Ohio) Telephone Co. This is a sub-office of 
the Mansfield exchange, controlled by main office operators, serving new suburban area 
ing demand. which 10 years ago was farm-land. 


to the people residing in the area, in- 
stead of carrying the lines in each 
instance to the main office, at increas- 
ing cost. 

In conformity with the methed of 
operation used in the Mansfield main 
office, all connections in the sub-office 
are controlled by the main office op- 
erators, no dials being provided on the 
telephones. The equipment is of the 
Strowger type, and was furnished and 
installed by Automatic Electric Com- 
pany. 

The new sub-office, known as Wood- 
land, is equipped to serve 320 lines, 
with full-selective ringing on one, two, 
and four-party lines, and code ringing 
on 12-party rural lines (of which there 
are about 20). It is connected to the 
main office over 64 one-way trunks 
the large cable which formerly car- 
ried subscribers’ lines from this area. 

The equipment comprises line-finders 
of the 200-line type, direct-connected 
over trunks to the key-sending switch- 
board in the main office; and incom- 
ing selectors and connectors which can 
be reached from first selectors in the 
main office. 

A call is made, from any telephone 
served by the Woodland sub-office, by 
lifting the receiver and passing the 
desired number to an operator in the 
main office. The operator completes 
the connection over another trunk and 
the automatic equipment at Woodland. 

Party-line reverting calls are com 
pleted in the same manner. Calls out 
of the main office and Woodland areas 
are passed to the main office toll board 
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for completion, and the toll operators 
have direct access through the auto- 
matic equipment with any subscriber 
in Woodland, for recall or for complet- 
ine incoming toll calls. 

xcept for the ‘operator-control fea- 
ture, operation of the Woodland sub- 
oftice follows closely the usual method 
of operation in community automatic 
exchanges. The equipment is designed 
to operate without local attendants, and 
any unstandard condition is signalled 
to the main office. 

duplicate ringing and tone equip- 

its are provided, and the second set, 

standby service, can be cut into op- 
eration by dialing over the trunks from 
main ‘office. 


Automatic equipment 
f locking out “permanent” lines is 
also provided, so that when an operator 
answers a call signal and finds it due 
to a permanent on the line, she merely 
and relays at Woodland re- 
lease the line-finder and locks out the 
line until the fault clears. On the 
heavily-loaded rural lines, timing equip- 
ment automatically 


dials _ 


limits local con- 
versations to approximately six min- 
utes, giving a warning tone one min- 
ute before the end of the period and 
automatically releasing the connection 
at the end of the time. This time lim- 
itation does not apply, of course, on 
toll calls. 

Since the equipment at Woodland is 
entirely automatic, it will be possible 
to operate this exchange on a full-auto- 
matic basis, whenever it may be desired 
tc put dials on the telephones. The 
trunk equipment at the main office can 
be transferred to Woodland at that 
time, as it also is designed to permit 
conversation to full-automatic 
operation. 


ready 
vv 


Radiotelephone Proves-in 
on Great Lakes Service 
The radiotelephone recently has 
come to be a worthy rival of radiotele- 
graph, in short-range communication, 
as a means of protecting life and prop- 
That this 
is particularly true on the Great Lakes, 
is shown in testimony received by the 
Great Lakes and inland waters survey 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


erty from marine disasters. 


The survey has just concluded a two 
weeks’ hearing at Cleveland, Ohio, with 
Commissioner Thad H. Brown preSid- 
ing. Hearings will be resumed in 
Cleveland on April 5 for further in- 
quiry into marine 
safety in the Great Lakes region. 


radio needs for 

More than 80 American vessels and 
about 40 Canadian vessels have already 
installed radiotelephone equipment vol- 
untarily, Commissioner Brown pointed 
out. In recognition of radiotelephone 
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on the Great Lakes the United States 
Coast Guard plans to place radiotele- 
phone transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment this year in 15 life-saving sta- 
tions strategically located around the 
Great Lakes. 

At Cleveland 15 captains, represent- 
ing the Lake Carriers Association and 
the Inter Lake Transit Co., testified to 
the usefulness of the radiotelephone as 
well as to the value of radio direction 
finders in preventing navigation casual- 
ties. According to testimony by the 
captains, radiotelephone is faster than 
radiotelegraph in getting 
from ships to shore, and quicker com- 


messages 


munication brings speedier aid for ves- 
sels in distress. 

Because of its greater convenience 
officers of a telephone-equipped ship 
frequently talk with vessels ahead, to 
learn of fog and other disturbances as 
well as currents in: difficult passages. 
Testimony was obtained that radiotele- 
phone messages went through heavy 
static when the telegraph was unable 
to get through. 

On the other hand evidence has been 
obtained from the American Communi- 
cations Association that the radiotele- 
graph penetrates interference better 
than the radiotelephone. It is also 
argued for the telegraph that it pro- 


vides a written record, and with a 


radiotelegrapher on duty to give his 
entire attention to communication, 
frees the officers for other duties. 

The recent hearing revealed a wide 
and active interest in the use of radio 
for safety purposes on the Great Lakes. 
The several radiotelephone and radio- 
telegraph corporations with facilities 
on the lakes, the Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Communications 
Association, the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation, and other steamship lines were 
particularly interested in the use of 
radiotelephony on the many large lake 
freighters which navigate the Lakes. 
On the other hand, the yacht associa- 
tions and power squadrons in the Great 
Lakes area, and the Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan fishing companies were 
interested in usefulness of radio pro- 
moting safety of smaller vessels on the 
Great Lakes. 

Six witnesses of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission presented com- 
prehensive data relating to radio equip- 
ment on the Great Lakes, characteris- 
tics of Great Lakes vessels, navigation 
casualties over a period of 15 years and 
the results of engineering tests which 
have been conducted relating to radio- 
telegraphy and radiotelephony. 

Hundreds of pages of testimony in- 
cluding 164 exhibits were presented by 
49 witnesses during the hearing. 
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Economical * Convenient 


The COOK "U” WALL FRAME 


It provides a means for terminating 


lead covered, paper wrapped cable directly on 


the frame without splicing on silk and cotton or 


There are no line 


blocks as the cable wires terminate 


studs in the cable chamber. The 


cable chamber is made in sections of 20-40-60 


and 100 pairs high. 
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Alabama Newspaper Publisher 
Appointed Member of FCC 


Frederick Ingate Thompson, veteran 
publisher of Mobile, Ala., 
was nominated as member of the Feder- 
al Communications Commission by 
President Roosevelt on March 28. He 
succeeds Eugene O. Sykes who resigned 
that weeks ago, ef- 
fective April 5. Mr. Sykes’ term would 
have expired July 1, 1941. 


newspaper 


from post several 


Born in Aberdeen, Miss., September 
29, 1875, and the public 
schools of that community, Mr. Thomp- 
editor of the Aberdeen 
Weekly in 1892 when he was only 17 


educated in 


son became 
vears of age. 
came editor of the Weekly Commercial 
\ppeal, of Memphis, Tenn. 

In 1902 he became a member of the 
firm of Smith & Thompson, newspaper 
representatives, with offices in New 
York and Chicago. In 1909 he became 
chief owner and publisher of the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) 
tion, and the Sunday Register. 


Daily, a morning publica- 

These 
papers he published during the ensuing 
23 years. From 1916 to 1932 he also 
published the Mobile News-Item, an 
evening paper, of which he became 
chief owner. 

Since 1922 Mr. Thompson has pub- 
lished the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, 
an evening paper, the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Daily, a morning publication, 
and the Sunday Age-Herald from 1922 
to 1927. 

He is a former director of the Asso- 
ciated Press. In 1919 he was appointed 
a member of the Alabama Educational 
Commission. He was a member of the 
Democratic national conventions in 
1912, 1924 and 1928. In 1920 he was 
appointed a member of the United 
States Shipping Board by President 
Wilson; he was reappointed by Presi- 
dent Harding in 1921, and by President 
Coolidge in 1923. He resigned from 
the post, in November, 1925. 


In 1933 Mr. Thompson was appointed 
28 


Five years later he be-¢ 


Commission 





and Court Activities 


a member of the advisory board on 
public works by President Roosevelt. 
He has been a member of the Alabama 


State Docks Commission since 1935. 
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Missouri County Group 
Asks for Lower Zone Rate 


Claiming the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. against 
them by refusing to grant their request 
to extend the five-cent Kirkwood zone 
charge to the territory in which they 
hundred residents of 
Court Farm and other districts 
adjacent to Kirkwood, St. Louis Coun- 
ty, filed a complaint with the Missouri 
Public Service Commission March 25. 


has discriminated 


reside, several 


Tree 


The complainants say the five-cent 
rate applies to telephone users in the 
Kirkwood zone, but they are charged 
10 cents. They claim this is unlawful 
ask the order the 
company to extend the Kirkwood zone. 
The petition says the Kirkwood zone 
limits were «stablished by the company 


and commission to 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


“Are you an official of the telephone 
company ?” 

That was the question which greeted 
Dick Talcott, 
telephone 


when he answered his 
night recently, in re- 


sponse to its insistent ringing. 


one 


“Yes,’’ he answered, as he muffled a 
yawn. “What can I do for you?” 

“Just tell me how it feels to get out 
of bed at two o’clock in the morning to 
answer the wrong number,” barked the 
questioner, as he banked his receiver. 

As Mr. Talcott, who works in the 
directory department of the Southern 
New England Telephone Co. in Hart- 
ford, Conn., tells the story himself, we 
conclude that he is popular in Hartford 
and that one of his many friends 
wished to try him out. 





in 1929, and since then, the suburb: 
population has increased consideral 
The petitioners, headed by Ge: 
W. Baumhoff and G. H. Pace, ask 
a hearing in order to present evide: 
in support of their charge of discrim 
nation. Notice was filed by the com- 
mission with E. W. Clausen, general 
attorney for the company, to make a 
reply to the complaint within 10 days. 


— 


Company Not Liable for 
Employe Driving Own Car 
The Supreme Court of Montana, in 
a decision handed down December 31, 
1938, in the case of Webster v. Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
held that the automobile of the line- 
man that struck the plaintiff was not 
in the of the company at the 
time of the accident and the 
therefore, not liable for injuries 
sustained by pedestrian when struck by 
car of the lineman. 


service 
company 
was, 


The judgment of the lower court, 
which held for the plaintiff against 
both defendants was affirmed by the 
state supreme court as to the defend- 
ant Morrison and 


defendant telephone company. 


reversed as to the 


The supreme court found that where 
the telephone company’s lineman had 
completed his work in one town about 
noon on Friday and, instead of riding 
in the company’s truck with other line- 
men, was permitted to use his own au- 
tomobile to the other town by 
Monday morning (paying his own ex- 
penses for the trip but receiving his 
usual wages for Friday afternoon) his 
automobile was not in the company’s 
service or about its business so as to 
make it liable for injuries received by 
pedestrian struck by such automobile 
while it was being driven by such line- 
man on Friday afternoon. 


reach 


The court said, in part: 
“Viewing the evidence in the light 
most favorable to the plaintiff, we are 
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1able to say the car was in the serv- 
ice of the company, or about its busi- 
ness at the time in question. The mo- 
tion for directed verdict should have 
en granted as to the defendant tele- 
1one company.” 


— 


Appeal Time Set for June 5 
in Tri-State Rate Case 

The Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., recently 
obtained an order from the Minnesota 
Supreme Court giving it until June 5 
to apply for a re-hearing or start pro- 
ceeding for an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the deci- 
sion handed down February 25 by the 
state supreme court holding the rate 
reductions ordered by the railroad and 
warehouse commission legal. The com- 
mission ordered the telephone company 
to return to its St. Paul customers pay- 
ments during the last several years in 
excess of the rates set up by the com- 
mission. 

Execution of the commission’s order 
was stayed when the telephone com- 
pany applied to the supreme court for 
1 writ blocking action until June 5. 


— -_ 


Many Cooperate in Defeating 
Indiana Wage-Hour Bill 
The telephone industry demonstrated 
during the recently-adjourned session 
of the Indiana legislature that it had 
some collective influence, by aiding in 
the defeat of the minimum wage and 
maximum hour bill. Hundreds of let- 
ters and telegrams, to say nothing of 
personal visits to the statehouse, were 
from telephone executives 
and department heads of companies in 


received 


all parts of the state protesting against 
this bill. 

The industry aided 
substantially by other industrial lines, 
but the telephone companies would in 
all probability have hardest hit 
had the bill passed. 


telephone was 


been 
District meetings of Independent 
telephone operators were held in vari- 
ous sections of the state and after each 
meeting a flood of letters and telegrams 
reached Indianapolis. 


— | 


Telephone Measures Before 
Nebraska Legislature 


Of the 492 bills introduced in the 
present session of the Nebraska legis- 
lature only nine directly affect the 
telephone industry, according to George 
M. Kloidy, secretary of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association. Only one of 
these, the state income tax, has been 
disposed of so far. It would have 
borne down heavily upon the industry. 
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It was killed with but few votes in its 
favor. 

There remain L. B. 387, which would 
impose an occupation tax on every 
common carrier, except street cars and 
interurbans, of 5 per cent of gross 
earnings in Nebraska; L. B. 159, which 
would bring all telephone companies in 
the state under the female labor law, 
now applicable only to cities of the 
first class, limiting work to nine hours 
a day or 54 hours a week; and L. B. 
44, which aims to make final disposi- 
tion of a portion of the unemployment 
compensation fund not previously al- 
located. 

In addition there is proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish the 
state railway commission and set up in- 
stead a body selected by districts, with 
five members at $3,000 a year. The 
present state regulation body has three 
members, elected at large; each is paid 
a salary of $5,000 a year. Another 
proposed constitutional amendment 
would make the commission appointive 
by the governor. There is also on file 
a bill requiring semi-monthly payment 
of wages by all corporations. 


— a 


Reduces Personal Property 
Valuation of New Jersey Bell 
The New Jersey State Supreme 
Court recently reduced from $2,500,- 
000 to $1,750,000 an assessment by the 
city of Camden against the tangible 
personal property of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. for 1936. Justice 
Clarence E. Case noted in his opinion 
that the 1935 assessment was only $1,- 
420,000, and said the increase of more 
than $1,000,000 in a year was not ac- 
companied by any material advance in 
the amount or value of the property. 


— 


Certifies New Rates. 

of Ohio Associated 
Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
March 16, certified its report 
on the application of the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. to increase rates 
at Berlin and Baltic. At Berlin the 
company proposes the following changes 
in monthly rates: 


The 


sion, on 


$2.00 to 
$1.75 to 
$1.50 to 


$2.25; 


Business independent, 
business two-party, 
business four-party, 

; business rural, $1.25 to 
nce independent, $2.00 to $2 
residence two-party, $1.75 to $2.00; 
residence four-party, $1.50 to $1.75; 

residence rural, $1.25 to $1.75. 

The report says that the company 
submitted a rate base as of July 15, 
1937, of $24,512.21. The commission’s 
engineers appraised the property as of 
November 30, 1938, at $25,432.60. The 


Don’t confuse the Raytheon 
RECTICHARGER with a battery 


charger. : 


It is the new way of furnishing 
DC power used by the largest tele- 
phone companies to make their 
service more reliable and to save 


It carries the normal DC load 
and the battery is merely an aux- 
iliary to supply peak current de- 
mands when the load exceeds the 
RECTICHARGER rating, or to carry the 
entire load in the event of an AC 
interruption. 


A RECTICHARGER with a small 
storage battery floating across 
its terminals makes a com- 
plete, automatic AC-DC tele- 
phone power unit. Its DC 
voltage is stabilized to +2% 
at any output even although 
the AC varies from 95-130 
volts. It uses lifetime, dry disc 
copper oxide rectifying units. 
There are no moving parts. 
For full details consult your 
usual source of telephone sup- 
plies or mail the coupon. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
172 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS 


Please send Bulletin DL48-263-3 
on RECTICHARGERS. 


Signed 








audit concludes that the proposed tariff 
will reduce a deficit from an equivalent 
of 4.65 per cent to 0.82 per cent. 

At Baltic where the are 
identical, the company submitted a 
rate base of $31,064.67 and the com- 
mission’s engineers using the appraisal 
of November 30, 1938, reduced it to 
$29,583.71. There the audit concludes 
that the new tariff will reduce the defi- 
cit from an equivalent of 4.45 per cent 


to 0.37 per cent. 


revisions 
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New Rate Tariff of 
Warsaw, Ohio, Exchange 


Certification was filed by the secre- 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission, March 24, of his report on the 

the Ohio Associated 
to revise monthly rates 


tary 


application of 
Telephone Co. 
at its Warsaw exchange as follows: 

Business 


independent, $3.00 to 





$3.25; business two-party, $2.50 to 
$2.75; business rural, $2.50 to $2.25 
residence independent, $2.50 to $2.25; 


residence two-party, residence 


rural, $2.00. 


$2.00; 


Certifies Revised Rates 
ot Burton, Chio, Exchange 

The the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, on March 20, cer- 
tified his report on the application of 
the Ohio 
its local tariff in its exchange at 


secretary of 


sell Telephone Co. to revise 
Bur- 
ton, Geauga county, upon conversion of 
its magneto service to a dial type com- 
The report stated 

the 
revision of 


mon battery service. 
that the 


have agreed to a 


subscribers 
the 


majority of 


monthly rates as follows: 

Business independent line, $3.00 to 
$3.50; business two-party (new) $3.00; 
$2.50 (to be dis- 

rural, $1.75 to 
$3.00; residence independent, $2.25 to 
$1.75 to 


; residence rural, $1.75 to $2.00. 


business four-party 


continued); business 


50; residence four-party, 
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Plan to Postalize Telephone 
Rates Submitted to FCC 


The latest proposal by John A. Hast- 
ings for postalization of telephone rates 
brought much amusement in New York 
financial and business circles last week, 
according to 
patches. 


current dis- 
Mr. Hastings, who recently 
attained the limelight by his proposal 
for postalization of railroad rates, sub- 
mitted to Commissioner Walker of the 
Federal Communications Commission a 
special report in which he called for the 
fixing of telephone rates on a regional 
basis. 
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Clear as Mud or Clearer? 
By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 
“ NE POUND OF LEARNING requires ten pounds of com- 

mon sense to apply it,” says an old Persian proverb. 

We meet well-informed people in our work, and encounter 
them in many walks of life. Often we are no better off after talking 
with some well-informed persons; others, equally as well-posted, im- 
part much that is helpful and apparently in an easy way. And some- 
times we wonder why this is. 

The old Persian proverb, just quoted, was written long, long ago. 
It makes clear that there always have been well-informed people, 
either long or short in common sense. And as there always will be 
that difference in persons, we can do nothing about it. But we can! 
We have been trained in our work to the point where each of us is 
recognized outside as an authority in our particular field of endeavor. 
Our learning, however, will not be of much value unless we have 


Sense” shoes. 


than being merely fine looking. 


as common sense. 


geniuses. 


her groups. 


as mud to you.” 


MORAL, as the Bible says: 





ten pounds of common sense with which to impart it to others. 


When we think of common sense we think of comfort. 
a certain shoe company which has named its product, “Common 
No doubt these shoes are easy on the feet rather 


Someone has said that fine and exalted sense is not half as useful 


We realize that only a very small per cent of human beings are 
But what are geniuses? 
common sense and uncommon sense. 

I recall to mind a young woman, sent out to Iowa and Nebraska 
a few years ago, to instruct some of our people in service observing. 
She was undoubtedly very well-informed. 
an exalted sense of her ability, and did not have sufficient common 
sense for successfully giving her valuable information to those in 
And when she was through with her instruction, she 
remarked: “I suppose that what I have been telling you is as clea? 
It was not as clear! 
“Wisdom is the principal thing; there- 
fore, get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 


There is 


They are folks who have both 


Unfortunately she had 








Under Mr. Hastings’ plan, the coun- 
try would be divided into four major 
regions; and a telephone call from coast 
to coast, lasting 242 minutes, would 
cost 50 cents. 

It is his belief that drastically re- 
duced rates would swell the volume of 
business of the telephone companies to 
such proportions that the added rev- 
enues would offset the effect of the low- 
ered charges on earnings. At least one 
product of the telephone-postalization 


proposal, however, would be a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
“busy” signals, one newspaper com- 
ments. 

vy 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Ilinois Commerce Commission 
March 9: Order issued approving 
purchase of the properties of the 
Sweetwater Telephone Co. by the IIli- 
nois Central Telephone Co. which will 
render service in the village of Sweet- 
water and surrounding territory. 


March 21: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., to purchase the Wyanet- 
Galva toll line in Bureau and Henry 
counties for $2,446. 

March 21: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Champaign County Tele 
phone Co. to buy the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. property at Ivesdale fo 
$3,046. 

March 30: Continued hearing in 
Chicago on the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co.’s application to increase rates fo) 
service in Dover, Ladd, LaMoille, Man- 
lius, Ohio, Princeton, Sheffield, Spring 
Valley, Tiskilwa, Walnut and Wyanet. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 


March 6: Order issued authorizing 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to 
purchase and the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. to sell certain telephone 
property located in the Lansing ex- 
change area. 

March 10: Order issued authorizing 
the Hale Telephone Company to pur- 
chase and South Branch Telephone 
Company to sell all of its physical as- 
sets. 

March 14: Sutton’s Bay Telephone 
Co. authorized to lease its facilities to 
Carl Lund. 
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irch 24: Rehearing in Lansing on 
complaint of Ingham Brokerage Inc. 
against Michigan Associated Telephone 
Cc 

rch 27: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Hope Telephone Co. 
for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 

March 28: Rehearing in Lansing on 
the application of the Massey Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. 

March 29: Rehearing in Lansing on 
the objections of the village of Sauga- 
tuck to the rates of the Tri-County Tel- 
ephone Co. 


Vissouri Public Service Commission 
larch 25: Complaint filed by George 
W. Baumhoff, et al against the South- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. concerning 
ension of service. 

March 25: Joint application filed by 

J. G. Coberley to sell and Frank Mun- 
and Ethel Munson to purchase the 
ow Telephone Exchange. 

March 25: Complaint filed by resi- 
of Tree Court Farm and other 
listricts adjacent to Kirkwood, St. 

county, charging that the South- 
tern Bell Telephone Co. has dis- 

i nated against them by refusing to 
extend the five-cent Kirkwood zone 
harge to include the territory in which 
they reside. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 
March 14: Approval given to the ap- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & 
egraph Co. to discontinue two-party 

ce and to eliminate the rate from 

tariff. It was shown that the serv- 
ce no longer sought. 

March 14: Application filed by Cen- 

Nebraska Telephone Co. for au- 
hority to revise its schedule of rates. 

March 14: Approval given the appli- 

of the Spalding Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce rates. 

March 16: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to close 
its exchange at Garrison and supply 
service from David City and Brainard 


exchanges; it being shown that the 
number of stations served has de- 
creased to a point where the out-of- 


pocket cost is a drain upon the reve- 
nues of the company, and the number 
of subscribers by law required having 
consented, the authority was granted 
as requested. 

March 16: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to close 
its exchange at Belvidere and to serv- 
ice patrons at that point with party 
lines from the Hebron exchange; it 
appearing that the number of sub- 
scribers has decreased to a point where 
out-of-pocket costs are unreasonably 
large, the commission ordered that the 
granted contingent upon 


request be 
the company installing a long distance 
booth at some central location. 

March 17: Application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for ap- 
proval of revisions of general rules 
and regulations connected with gen- 
eral tariff, granted as asked. 

March 17: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for ap- 
proval of revisions of rules with re- 
spect to service connection charges and 
toll trunk tariffs, in general exchange 
tariff, granted. 
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New York Public Service Commission 

March 30: Rehearing on motion of 
the commission as to rates, etc., of 
New York Telephone Co. with respect 
to telephone service rendered to and 
through hotels. 

April 13: Hearing in Watertown on 
complaint regarding the toll rates of 
the Upstate Telephone Corp. of New 
York filed by subscribers of the com- 
pany who reside in Henderson, Jeffer- 
son County. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

March 20: Certification filed by com- 
mission’s secretary of his report on the 
application of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to revise its local tariff at Burton, 
upon conversion of its magneto serv- 
ice to dial operation. 

March 21: The secretary of the com- 
mission filed his certification to the 
prosecuting attorney of Coshocton 
county and to the counsel of the Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co. of a report 
on the company’s application to revise 
monthly rentals at its Cooperdale ex- 
change. 

March 21: The commission secretary 
filed his certification of report on the 
application of the Ohio Associated Tel- 
ephone Co. to revise its tariff of 
monthly rates at its Freeport exchange. 

March 23: Certification of its secre- 
tary’s report received by commission on 
the application of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. to revise monthly rates 
at its Sugar Creek exchange. 

March 24: Certification filed by 
commission secretary of his report on 
application of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. to revise monthly rates 
at its Warsaw exchange. 

March 24: Authorization given the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to revise its 
base rate area boundaries in the Piqua 
exchange to add certain territory where 
the demand has arisen for base rate 
service and to eliminate territory where 
there has been no development. 

March 27: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. for authority to issue and sell at 
par $460,000 additional 6 per cent 
stock and to use the proceeds thereof 
together with such additional funds as 
may be necessary from its surplus in 
the purchase at 10242 of not less than 
$60,000 of its outstanding 7 per cent 
preferred stock, in addition to the right 
now held but unexercised to issue $15,- 
000 of the 6 per cent preferred stock 
for redemption and to issue and sell 
at par $122,500 additional 6 per cent 
preferred stock and to use the proceeds 
in the purchase from the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. at 107% of $71,500 7 
per cent preferred stock and for $60 
per share 762 shares of the applicant’s 
$100 par value common stock. 

The difference between the price 
paid and the par value of the stocks 
proposed to be acquired from the Ohio 
sell company, $25,117.50, the appli- 
cant asks authority to credit to the 
surplus account. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

March 28: Rehearing in Madison on 
alleged refusal of North-West Tele- 
phone Co. to extend service to R. T. 
Wiswell at Spring Prairie, Walworth 
County. 

March 29: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Manitowoc-Northern Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 
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@Crapo Galvanizing 
neither cracks nor peels 
not even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting or 
sharp bending. Its tight, 
ductile, pure zinc coating in- 
sures corrosion resisting 
joints, longer life, lower 
maintenance costs. 


@Crapo Galvanized Wire is 
made in EBB, BB and Steel 
grades. @rapo Galvanized 
Seven Wire Steel Strand 
furnished in Standard, 


Siemens-Martin, High 
Strength, Extra High 
Strength. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. “~ 
Muncie, Indiana e 


In Dependability and Safety! 

Made of Malleable Iron—proven 

on the toughest guying jobs—you 

can't go wrong by using Eversticks 

exclusively. 

THE EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


221 W. WALTON ST. 








Condensed News 


New Companies and 
Incorporations 


New Washington, Ind.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state by the New Wash- 
ington Telephone Corp. The corpora- 
tion, formed to operate a telephone ex- 
change in this section, has 1,000 shares 
of no par value capital stock. The 
incorporators are William T. Black, 
Lucretia Black and Elizabeth Black. 


Construction 


Hermosa Beach, Cal.—The installa- 
tion of a two-trunk, 12-station tele- 
phone system connecting all county 
lifeguard lookout towers in the South 
Bay district with the Hermosa Beach 
headquarters was virtually assured 
when the Hermosa Beach city council 
recently approved the city’s share of 
the expenses. It approved the pro- 
posal, providing Manhattan and Re- 
dondo Beach councils do likewise. 

The system, it is said, will provide 
the most complete lifeguard emergency 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 














B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








oh gy Red Cedar Company, P. oO. 
Box i. Gpaeeen, toate lain or butt 


treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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operation system on the Pacific Coast. 
It is being planned in view of the pos- 
sibility of the guards operating a speed 
boat rescue craft in South Bay waters 
next summer. 


Berne, Ind.— Officials of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. have announced that a 
telephone improvement project will get 
under way here about April 1. All 
overhead lines and poles on the east 
side of the city will be replaced by a 
conduit system. 


Walker, Minn.— Allocation of an ad- 
ditional $2,188 for construction of a 
telephone line in Smokey Hollow town- 
ship, Cass County, was announced 
March 8, by Robert Gustafson, WPA 
area engineer. 

The project, sponsored by the town- 
ship board, employs 20 men and in- 
volves the improvement of rural tele- 
phone service in Smokey Hollow area. 
For continuation of the project, the 
sponsor has contributed $727.00. 


Elections 


Ephrata, Pa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Denver & Ephrata Telephone 
Co., W. F. Brossman was re-elected 
president and director. C. E. Eaby 
was chosen vice-president and general 
manager; D. W. Buch, treasurer; Mon- 
roe Lausch, secretary; Bertha M. Bross- 
man, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The general manager’s annual re- 
port showed that the company made a 
net gain of 188 telephones in the past 
year. At the close of the year the com- 
pany had five central offices, 4,197 sta- 
tions and 19 private branch exchanges. 


Bellevue, Ohio—The annual report 
of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
which serves 51 counties of Ohio, shows 
that during 1938 business dropped 5.3 
per cent below 1937. At the annual 
meeting President Allen G. Aigler was 
reelected, as was also Vice-President 
and General Manager William C. 
Henry. The company gained 280 sta- 
tions in 1938. It has regained 5,003 
of the 7,357 stations lost during the 
depression. 


Deshler, Neb. — Officers elected at 
the annual meeting of the Deshler 
Telephone Co. are: President, F. J. 
Buntemeyer; vice-president, E. C. 
Werner; secretary, R. W. Rodenburg; 
and treasurer, George Englebrecht. 

The annual report shows 431 patrons, 
all of whom are stockholders. The di- 
rectors voted to increase rates to $10 
a year for business service and $8 for 
residence and farm, with $1.00 reduc- 
tion if paid before May 1, and a 50- 
cent penalty added if payment for year 
is not made by August 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Glenwood, Ark. — The South West 
Arkansas Telephone Co. changed 
ownership January 1. H. D. Straughn 
of Kansas City, Kans., is the new own- 
er. He will continue to operate the 
company under the same name with 
headquarters here. Other company 
exchanges are located in Norman and 
Mt. Ida. The company also has a toll 
line extending from Rosboro to Fores- 
ter, which has a total length of 55 
miles. 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bldg., 
Citizens Trust Bldg., 
135 So. Second St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
*“*Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry St. Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Classified 


Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 
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WIRE And CORD 
Since 1900 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Young man who 








is expe 
rienced in line work, switchboard main 
tenance and general trouble shooter 
Address, Blue Earth Co. Telephone Co 
Lake Crystal, Minn 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE Western Electric 505-( 
Cordless Common Battery P.B.X. 3 
trunks, 7 local lines, including handset, 
operator's set, $50.00 Looks and works 
like new Address, Kenneth Rettaliata, 
1407 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md 
FOR SALE \ good test set with de 
tector coil (a West test set) Priced low 
\ddress, F. H. Elsenpeter, Maple Lake 


Te lephone Co., Maple Lake, Minn 


The Union Electric Co. 


1163 East 30th St., Indianapolis. Ind. 


Rebuilt Telephones and parts—Unelect 
insulated wires—Extra Galvanized BB 
Iron Telephone wire—Complete Line of 
Construction Materials and Poles. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED 
by young married man with 15 years’ tele- 
Thorough knowledge 
of commercial, plant and traffic problems 


Manager’s position desired 


phone experience 


Best of references Address 8782, care of 
TELEPHONY 
POSITION WANTED Young man, 


32, desires position with telephone com 


pany. Nine years’ experience, rural main- 
tenance, operating, office work. Wife op- 
erator. Address, Herbert Miller, Pickett, 
Wis 
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RECONDITIONED 











OPALS LAMPS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 








COLUMBUS, 


LAMP JACKS 


Kellogg No 25 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 31 10-per strip 
Kellogg No. 32 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 34 10-per strip 
Kellogg No. 36 20-per strip 
Kellogg No. 37 5-per strip 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 59 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 60 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 61 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 79 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 80 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 81 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 82 mtg. 
S.C. Co. No. 121 on No. 83 mtg. 


Write for prices 


OHIO 











Wilton, Conn.—Two sisters, Grace 
and Gertrude Worthington, estimated 
they have answered more than 20,00 
000 telephone calls during the 92 .com- 
bined years they have been operators 
at the Wilton telephone exchange. 


Grace has worked 47 years for the 
company and Gertrude 45, which is 
believed a record in the country. 


Tampa, Fla. The Temple Terr: 
Telephone Co., serving about 50 si 
scribers just north of Tampa, has been 
purchased by the Pennisular Telephone 
Co. from P. L. Thomas. Automatic 
equipment is to be installed in Temple 
Terrace. 


Augusta, Mich.—Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Burroughs have been selected to m: 


age the switchboard of the Augusta 
Telephone Co. They succeed Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Broughman, who have 
managed the board for the last 20 
years. 


Imlay City, Mich.—H. H. Hagen, for- 
merly with the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. of Wisconsin, has been mad: 
district manager of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., which comprises 
26 exchanges. Mr. Hagen has 
headquarters here, taking the place of 
Olla Kendall who recently resigned. 


Lynn, Mass.—The “two-five’”’ system 
of dialing will be installed at the Lynn 
exchange of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. this summer, 
according to a recent announcement. 
A feature of the new set-up will be the 


elimination of the present exchange 
names of “Jackson” and “Breakers” 
for all Lynn and Swampscott tele- 


phones, with the resoration of the name 
“Lynn” for all local service. By com- 
bining two letters and five digits the 
designation “‘Lynn” can be applied to 
over 23,000 telephones served from the 
Lynn office, a new building erected in 
1930. There will be three central of- 


fice units known as “Lynn 2,” “Lynn 
3,” and “Lynn 5.” 
There will be provision for direct 


dialing on 10-cent calls between Lynn 
and Boston, to be charged for as regu- 


lar message units. A large quantity 
of 1,800-pair cable is now being in- 
stalled. 


It is interesting to note that the first 
public lecture on Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s invention was given in 
Salem, Mass., near Lynn, 62 years ago 
February 12, and one of the first tele- 


phone exchanges in the world was 

opened eight years later in Lynn. 
Omaha, Neb.—Frank A. May, for 

many years one of the heads of the 


commercial department of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., and who 
has handled its legislative matters for 
more than 30 years, has been retire! 
from active service. 

New York, N. Y. — General Tele- 
phone Corp. reports for its subsidiaries 
a gain of 1,924 company-owned tele- 
phones for the month of February as 
compared with a gain of 915 tele- 
phones for the same month in 1938. 
The gain for the first two months of 
1939 totals 2,741 (exclusive of sale of 
843 telephones) or 60 per cent, as com- 
pared with a gain of 1,816 telephones 
or 51 per cent for the corresponding 
period of 1938. 

The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
tion 461,555 company-owned _ tele- 
phones. 
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